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To  the  Pen  pie  of  San  Francisco: 

As  President  of  the  Sun  Francisco  Art  Com- 
mission, it  is  my  privilege  to  welcome  you  to  the 
city's  Seventh  Annual  Art  Festival.  We  are  con- 
fident you  will  enjoy  the  Festival,  which  is  the 
result  of  the  work,  imagination  and  skill  of  Sun 
Francisco  and  Bay  Area  artists  and  craftsmen. 

YOU,   the  pet, pic  of  San   FranClSCO,  make  this 

Uivdl  possible  through  your  active  support  and 
patronage,  and  also  enuhle  the  Commission  to 
purchase,  for  Sun  Francisco's  permanent  art  col- 
let lion,  those  works  of  art  which  the  jurors  de- 
termine are  the  most  worthy. 

The  City  of  San  Francisco,  the  Art  Commis- 
sion, and  the  artists  join  me  in  extending  this 
cordial  invitation  to  you*  and  thank  you  for  your 
support  of  what  is  now  a  celebrated  annual  event 
in  the  citys  culturul  life. 


WELCOME 


AAG  (Affiliated  Art  Groups),  representing  a 
majority  of  the  artists  and  arts  in  the  nine  Bay 
Area  counties,  was  organized  to  coordinate  sug- 
gestions and  criticisms,  and  to  facilitate  working 
together  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  artist  and 
community. 

The  artists  welcome  the  Festival,  and  the  op- 
portunity it  affords  to  encourage  understanding 
and  appreciation  through  personal  contact,  to 

demonstrate  the  multiplicity  and  unification  of 
art  expression,  and,  by  this  practically  undupli- 
cated  opportunity  for  comparison,  to  show  the 
public  thut  it  takes  study,  practice,  and  genius 
to  produce  great  works  of  art. 

Here  the  artist  can  show  the  public  that  art  is 
Something  they  lite  with  and  enjoy,  and  COfl 
afford  to  buy.  He  can  add  to  the  education  and 
development  of  a  potentially  art  conscious  and 
art  consuming  public.  He  can  show  them  that 
the  urlisl  has  an  essential  skill  to  sell  that  is  a 
real  culturul,  educational  and  aesthetic  contribu- 
tion to  the  entire  community. 


A  If  cl  corn  c  to  All : 

Here  and  now  is  the  Seventh  Annual  Art  Fexti 
val  of  a  great  civic  community  —  itself  in  the 
midst  of  a  ivondrous  place  in  the  country  — the 
Bay  A  tea.  How  gratifying  to  view  the  collective 
effort  of  inspired  hands  and  feelings!  The  free 
dom  of  art,  as  expressed  by  the  multitude  «-/ 
versatile  exhibitors  at  this  Festival,  stands  us  the 
measure  of  freedom  to  which  we  all  aspire  in  our 
lives.  Significant  also  is  the  oneness  <d  purpose 
in  all  the  mediums  of  expression  shown  here  in 
Union  Si/uure,  a  purpose  which  retains  the  din 
nity  of  human  effort  performed  out  of  love  jot 

work  in  the  materials  of  space  and  color, 

Our  welcome  includes  the  hope  that  your  etlfo) 
merit  in  viewing  this  Festival  will  he  conimen 
surate  with  the  joy  of  the  participants,  the  Art 
Commission  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  und  of 
all  those  who  have  made  passible  the  Festival 
through  having  i  rented  it. 
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THE  SEVENTH  ANNUAL  ART  FESTIVAL 

would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  cooperation  and  help  which  the  following  individuals 
and  organizations  have  so  graciously  given. 


Affiliated  Art  Groups  of  the  Bay  Area 

American  Federation  of  Musicians, 
Local  No.  6 

American  Institute  of  Architects 

Art  Commission  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco 

California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 

M.  H.  de  Young  Memorial  Museum 

Dog  Defenders  League  of  California 

Duncan  Vail  &  Company,  Materials 

Folk  Dance  Federation  of  Northern 
California 


Foster  &  Kleiser,  Advertising 

R.  E.  Hartford  Company,  Printing 

Kinesis,  Inc.,  Films 

Kuret  Photographers 

Maiden  Lane  Merchants  Association 

William  Mayo  Company,  Silk  Screen 

Planning  Department  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco 

Purchaser  of  Supplies  of  the  City  and 


Redevelopment  Agency  of  the  Bay  Area 

Felix  Rosenthal,  Architectural  Designer 

San  Francisco  Dance  League 

San  Francisco  Municipal  Railway 

San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art 

Thulin,  Bray,  and  Miller,  Builders,  Inc., 
Construction 

The  White  House 


County  of  San  Francisco 

The  director  and  staff  of  the  Festival  hereby  acknowledge  and  express  their  appreciation  and  thanks. 

Martin  Metal,  Director 

NOTE:  The  music  for  this  occasion  is  provided  by  the  cooperation  of  Local  No.  6  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Musicians,  A.  F.  of  L.,  through  a  grant  from  the  Music  Per- 
formance Trust  Funds  of  the  Recording  Industries. 

The  Music  Performance  Trust  Fund  is  an  extension  of  a  program  of  public  service  origi- 
nated by  the  Recording  and  Transcription  Fund  of  the  American  Federation  of  Musi- 
cians, Jarnes  C.  Petrillo,  President. 


HISTORY 

OF  THE 

ART  FESTIVAL 
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Hotaling  Place  Show,  March  1941. 

The  portfolio  from  which  you  are  now  reading 
definitely  describes  itself  as  the  official  publica- 
tion of  the  Seventh  Annual  Art  Festival.  This  is 
a  misrepresentation,  although  a  technical  one. 
Furthermore,  it's  a  misrepresentation  of  a  type 
peculiar  to  Californians.  Unfortunate  citizens 
of  other  states  have  frequently  accused  us  of 
exaggeration,  of  overstating  the  size,  number 
and  delights  of  many  of  our  native  products, 
localities  and  activities.  Actually,  what  we  are 
writing  about  is  an  understatement,  for  this  is 
the  eleventh  Art  Festival  that  San  Francisco  has 
held,  if  by  Art  Festival  is  meant  an  art  exhibit 
in  which  the  artist  does  not  have  to  submit  his 
work  to  any  jury  for  approval  before  it  is 
shown. 

This  is  the  Seventh  Annual  Art  Festival  that 
San  Francisco  has  held  under  the  auspices  and 
Palace  of  Fine  Arts  —  1950. 


Holding  Place  Show,  October  19.)  I. 

sponsorship  of  the  City.  Before  that  there  were 
Poor  other  art  festivals.  In  1938,  sparked  by  the 

Artists  Project  of  the  WPA  and  the  drive  of 
Marion  Cunningham,  the  artists  mounted  a 
show  in  Hotaling  Place  which  is  a  block  long 
alley  jutting  by  the  "Monkey  Block"  on  Mont- 
gomery Street  and  nearly  drowned  by  the  block 
of  warehouses  bursting  with  the  products  of  the 
import  and  export  trade  of  San  Francisco  and 
the  nearby  wholesale  food  district.  There,  on 
the  rose  brick  walls,  painters  affixed  their  can- 
vasses,  and  on  the  excelsior  and  orange-peel 
strewn  sidewalk  sculptors,  ceramicists  and 
weavers  hopefully  set  forth  their  creations.  The 
artists  then  hoped  what  they  now  know  that 
the  people  of  San  Francisco  would  have  the 
time  and  the  wish  to  come,  look,  admire,  en- 
courage and  even,  perhaps,  buy.  The  partici- 
pants! felt  sure  that  they  were  doing  something 
very  new  indeed.  And  they  were  very  success- 
ful. The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  wrote,  "The 
public  came  from  as  far  as  Santa  Rosa  and  Los 
Angeles,"  and  $1,000  worth  of  art  was  sold  by 
the  enterprising  artists. 

The  next  year,  in  1939,  the  artists  were  rained 
out  of  Hotaling  Place  and  the  State  Board  of 
Harbor  Commissioners  sheltered  the  show  in 
the  Ferry  Building.  That  year  80,000  people 
came. 

By  1941  the  enterprise  had  gained  momen- 
tum and  the  artists"  faith  in  San  Francisco's 


Cil'/e  Center  —  I94C>. 


Member  i  of  San  Francisco' j  Board  of  Supert  iiori  View 
Robert  M(Cheincy' s  Prize  winning  Painting,  /950. 


concern  ami  support  received  official  confirm** 
lion.  In  that  year  two  tremendously  successful 
exhibits  were  held  in  the  spring  ami  in  the 
full  in  Hotaling  Place,  1 1 1 ;t 1 1 k to  the  enthusi- 
asm  and  energy  of  Patrick  O'Neill,  leading 
figure  in  Bohemia  and  editor  of  "Tin-  Sk>  light," 
;i  magazine  which  did  a  marvelous  amount  for 
the  artists  and  the  Festival.  The  war  years  inter* 
vened,  and  with  the  lapse  of  five  years  the 
wheels  within  the  wheels  of  the  City  moved  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  "First  Annual  Art  Fes- 


'Cold  Mining,  Country,"  oil, 

John  Langley  Howard,  Prize  Winner  1950. 


"Cheap  Hotel."  Irving  Norman, 
Prize  Winner  1950. 


tival"  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Art  Com- 
mission took  place  in  1946  in  the  Plaza  in  front 
of  the  City  Hall.  The  show  was  housed  in  the 
harraeks  that  had  so  recently  held  military  per- 
sonnel and  spilled  out  on  the  walks  and  open 
spaces  of  the  esplanade. 

The  second  and  third  Annual  Art  Festivals 
were  held  in  Union  Square  in  1948  and  1949 
under  the  direction  of  Franz  Bergmann  and 
broke  all  previous  records  for  attendance.  More 
than  400,000  people  came  to  each  one  of  them. 
National  attendance  and  emulation  followed. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Art  Festival  in  19r»0  was 
held  in  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  Marina, 
and  that  rococo  relic  of  the  1915  Pacific  Inter- 
national Exposition  gloried  in  the  return  of  its 
former  gaiety.  At  this  time  there  was  a  furor 
over  the  purchase  jurors'  choice  of  prize  win- 
ners. Harold  Zellerbach,  president  of  the  Art 
Commission,  contended  however  that,  "It  is  not 
the  province  nor  the  purpose  of  the  Art  Fes- 
tival to  foster  an  official  art."  Thus,  San  Fran- 
cisco acquired  a  number  of  controversial  (and 
magnificent )  works  of  art  for  its  permanent  col- 
lection. 


Early  Art  Festival  Catalogue. 
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"Sea  Siape."  Curdon  Woods. 

The  fifth  and  the  sixth  Annual  Art  Festivals 
were  again  held  in  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
Martin  Snipper  directed  them  as  he  had  the 
1951  show.  The  public  flocked  in  and  bought 
more  than  $30,000  worth  of  art. 

This  covers  ten  Art  Festivals,  but  we  wrote 
of  eleven  at  the  beginning  of  the  article  and 


Architectural  Diiplayi  —  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  /952. 


there  is  one  more.  It  was  held  at  the  Mechan- 
ic's Institute.  It  was  a  fair  sized  show  with  some 
374  entries.  The  entrants  are  interesting.  Among 
them,  six  paintings  by  William  Keith,  two  by 
"Mr.  Sutter,"  three  executed  by  "Mrs.  Crocker'', 
and  a  walnut  carved  mirror  entered  by  S  &  G 
Gump.  The  catalogue  also  contains  a  statement 
that  it  was  the  aim  of  the  Festival  "to  further 
the  cultural  and  artistic  traditions  of  our  lovely, 
growing  city."  It  also  mentions  "the  enthusi- 
astic support  and  participation  of  the  public." 

In  spite  of  the  firm  conviction  of  the  brave 
little  band  of  hopefuls  in  Hotaling  Place,  that 
they  were  doing  something  very  new  and  ex- 
perimental, they  were,  in  fact,  unwittingly  re- 
viving a  too  long  forgotten  practice  of  the 
"city  that  knows  how"  because  the  Art  Festival 
at  the  Mechanic's  Institute  had  an  appreciable 
drop  on  them  —  it  was  held  in  1874. 
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In  February  the  mountaineers  of  the  Abbruzzi 
arrive  in  the  villages  with  their  wooden  figur- 
ines, their  hand  loomed  fabrics  and  their  lace, 
and  peddle  them  from  door  to  door  to  the 
sound  of  their  raucous  and  yet  joyous  bag- 
pipes. In  April  the  Indios  come  down  from 
their  pueblos  to  the  tableland  on  which  Oax- 
oca  is  perched  and  set  up  their  shops  in  the 
market  place,  on  the  ground,  on  boards  laid 
over  trestles  and  on  the  window  sills  of  the 
plaza.  They  come  as  they  have  always  come, 
bringing  their  own  expressions,  the  beauties 
they  have  seen  and  felt  throughout  the  year, 
down  into  the  market  place  and  sell  it  to  those 
who  have  been  too  busy  and  bound  to  create 
for  themselves. 

This  is  the  joy  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
artist,  his  rack  and  his  honey,  to  remain  im- 
mersed in  his  work  and  then  to  bring  it  forth 
in  its  beauty  — to  shape  it  and  then  to  brim: 
this  shaped  thing  down  to  those  for  whom  it 
becomes  useful.  It  is  then  no  longer  useful  for 
him,  for  when  he  finishes  a  work  it  can  no 
longer  draw  the  imagination,  the  talent,  the 
genius,  the  fire  and  the  life  of  which  he  is  a 
storehouse.  The  thing  has  become  and  he  turns 
to  something  else  —  at  that  moment,  instant  of 
seeming  rejection,  it  become,  alive  for  the 
other>,  it  becomes  useful,  a  talisman  -  for  with 
that  ^surk  of  art  which  the  artist  has  finished, 
you  and  I  can  com,-  doer  to  the  wellspring  of 
jife.  the  very  fountain  of  creation,  from  which 


Edith  Heath  —  Ceramic. 


this  painting,  pot  or  sculpture,  minnow,  trout 
or  porpoise  has  swum. 

The  garrets  are  laughed  at,  ami  the  tene- 
mi  nts  on  the  slopes  of  the  high  hills  In-come 
tin-  target  of  jokeslers  when  the)  remember 
thai  Mich  places  exist,  hut  the  garrets  arid  the 
high  tenements  arc  the  only  places  in  the  com 

plex  of  the  city  which  approximate  the  moun- 
tains; and  whether  Mexican  or  Italian,  Ameri- 
can or  Chinese,  the  artist  needs  a  mountain 
not  an  ivory  tower,  but  a  perch  rooted  in  the 
mountain  earth  in  order  to  grow  and  learn  to 
use  his  eyes  with  the  sweep  of  an  eagle  <>r  a 
hawk. 

Besides,  the  garrets  and  the  high  tenements 
are  cheap,  as  they  should  be  if  one  expects  to 
find  working  artists  there.  The  reason  is  -im- 
ple  —  the  artist  works  for  another  wage- 
even  though  he  needs  some  of  the  kind  that  is 
current  at  the  grocer's  ami  the  water  company. 
The  grocer  oftentimes,  it  must  be  admitted, 
and  the  mechanic,  as  well  as  the  executive, 
know  as  little  of  the  accounting  of  art  as  the 
artist  knows  of  the  counting  house  where  silver 
and  paper  and  gold  jostle  each  other  in  the 
ledgers.  If  you  know  nothing  about  art  and 
are  gentle  to  the  artist  who  knows  nothing 
about  money,  rest  assured  that  he  will  not 
snarl  —  also  that  most  probably  you  both  will 
become  richer  in  the  other's  coin  and  happier. 

The  agent  of  the  union  who  looks  at  music 
as  a  business,  the  small  employer,  the  large 
investor,  the  baker,  the  truck  driver  in  this  day 
and  time  are  all  working  in  an  aura  of  the 
transitive.  Everything  is  conditonal,  unfixed, 
insecure  and  even  wobbly  —  no  job  tomorrow, 
how  was  that  stock  yesterday,  and  the  pension 
plan  did  not  go  through. 

The  artist  is  as  much  a  product  of  his  soil, 
even  if  it  be  only  the  dirt  in  the  pavement 
cracks  of  Union  Street,  as  is  the  dairyman  and 
the  fruit  picker,  but  he  aims  through  the  tran- 
sitory, through  the  conditional  and  the  inse- 
cure to  a  steadiness  and  a  steadfastness  which 


"The  luir  Norlh."  oil.  Peler  Shoemaker. 


will  allow  him  to  stabilize  ami  fix  movement, 
feeling  or  a  passing  feather,  on  canvas  or  in 
stone,  so  that  all  who  see  or  feel  can  have  a 
new  base,  another  star  with  which  to  navigate 
the  uncertain  seas  of  every  torturous  day. 

There  are  these  theories  which  appear  and 
reappear:  That  art  is  an  absolute  and  can  be 
judged  only  in  its  own  terms  —  this  is  non- 
sense. That  art  is  a  relative,  and  poor  at  that, 
which  can  be  made  to  pay  its  way  by  inciting 
people  to  do  the  necessary  things  —  this  i> 
nonsense.  That  art  is  somewhere  in  between, 
which  is  really  nowhere,  and  its  values  are 
pegged  by  critics  who  are  paid  to  know  for  all 
of  us  —  this  too  is  nonsense.  That  art  is  every- 
where, and  when,  in  the  movement  of  a  hand, 
or  of  a  smile  in  a  photograph  or  portrait.  m 
the  solid  delicacy  of  a  house  or  of  a  jar,  in  the 


epiphan)  of  B  mosaic  or  in  the  grariou.sness  of 
one  fine  line  in  an  otherwise  dull  drawing; 
when  any  or  all  of  these  bring  you  to  a  halt 
.Hid  Bend  you  through  the  curtain  of  insecurity 
ami  doubt  to  reach  a  sureness  and  a  Tightness 
then  this  is  not  nonsense  anil  you  had  bet- 
ter  treasure  it  Pericles,  Picasso  or  Moor.-. 
Monroe,  Fowler  or  Sears. 

If  we  long  for  immortality  then  we  must  let 
artists  know  us,  for  the  statistics  and  the  county 
records  crumhle  after  a  double  decade  but  the 
vision  of  a  (iiotto  or  a  Venneer  burns  perhaps 
more  brightly  blue  today  than  in  all  the  ages 
Bince  they  perceived  it.  If  on  the  other  hand, 
we  want  to  come  to  know  ourselves  then  it  is 
really  the  artists  whom  we  must  come  to 
know,  for  in  a  single  profile  by  Matisse  we 
Bee  more  of  humanity  than  in  a  dozen  mirrors. 

It  is  nol  so  much  the  hand  of  the  artist,  it  i- 
rather  the  eye,  and  if  what  the  eye  sees  is 
beautiful  then  the  artist's  hand  will  follow  and 
likewise  create  beauty.  If  the  artist  looks  into 
himself  and  draws  a  great  panjandrum  of  de- 
lights out  of  his  box,  then  fine!  And  yet,  if  his 
box  be  stove  in,  cracked,  pushed  out  of  shape 
by  all  the  fight  it  took  to  sharpen  up  those 
e>es  of  his  then,  that  too,  we  must  see  and 
learn  so  as  to  see  and  learn  ourselves. 

In  September  in  San  Francisco  the  artists 
<ome  from  the  hills  surrounding  the  Queen  of 
the  West  to  hang  their  paintings  in  pavilions 
and  to  set  sculptures  upon  pedestals.  They 


come  after  having  spun  their  heartstrings  into 
yarn  to  weave  into  rich  cloth,  and  ihej  come 
with  rings  and  jewels  and  with  clay  moulded 
into  storing  and  pouring  jars,  they  come  with 
riches,  lo  set  a  diadem  and  carnival  and  s«-al 
upon  the  very  heart  of  the  Queen  cit>  of  tin- 
West  and  they  come  to  initiate  the  year's  bar- 
ter, bringing  art  to  the  square,  bringing  beaut) 
for  food  so  that  all  may  eat. 

"Nine  Women."  callage,  Jean  VarJa. 
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ValboTR  GratanJer  in  Weaving  Demonstration,  19*2. 


'The  Magic  Carpet.",  oil.  Morris  Barazani. 


A  PAINTER'S 
PARABLES 

Jean  Van/,/ 


The  bouI  cannoi  !»<•  known  except  through  the 
en<  hantments.  The  moment  the  soul  i*  ap- 
proached as  if  it  were  on  a  vivisection  table,  it 
dies.  Thus  art,  being  an  enchantment,  must  be 
npproai  hed  mj  Btically.  Today,  living  in  a  world 

ol  1 1 1 .1 '  inn'  iIh  i  often  forgotten,  and  Bince 
machines  have  the  last  word,  I  have  Invented 
two  machines  for  the  propagation  of  art. 

THE  FIRST  MACHINE 

Al  the  very  end  of  an  arl  gallery  shaped  like  a 

funnel,  a  sphinx  is  seated.  The  sphinx  is  a 
woman  of  great  mystery,  a  sort  of  MclaSSy  doll" 
or  "femme  fatale"  Of  the  gay  twenties.  All  about 
the  walls  of  the  gallery  are  posters  of  ever- 
increasing  size,  repeating,  "In  case  you  want  to 
put  tame  inept,  ancestral,  worn-out,  thread- 
bare, sophomoronic  question:  'What  i-  the  pic- 
ture supposed  to  represent?'  —  the  Sphinx  will 
answer  you." 

Naturally  everyone  makes  a  beeline  for  the 
sphinx  in  order  to  ask  the  question.  In  reply, 
the  sphinx  presses  an  index  finger  to  her  lips, 
and  with  the  other,  presses  a  button  before  her. 
Suddenly,  by  a  secret  mechanism,  all  the  pic- 
tures come  oft*  the  walls  and  arrange  themselves 
on  the  floor.  Immediately  a  strange  change 
take,  place,  the  most  obdurate  detractors  of 
modern  art  are  converted;  on  all  sides  com- 
ments such  as,  "What  a  wonderful  coffee 
table!",  "What  an  ideal  carpet!",  "What  a  stu- 
pendous  bed-spread!"  may  be  heard,  for  no 
one  can  resist  the  seduction  of  color  and  form 


of  a  good  modern  painting.  What  offends  the 
average  person  is  that  paintings  are  hung  on 
walls.  The  moment  they  are  horizontal  they 
are  accepted. 

THE  SECOND  MACHINE 

It  is  a  common  observation  that  all  modern  art 
creates  an  animosity  in  the  onlooker  that  is 
classically  expressed  by  shutting  one's  eyes  and 
rushing  out  of  the  exhibit,  saying,  "I'm  sorry, 
but  I  don't  understand  a  thing  about  modern 
art."  To  prevent  this  we  shall  have  a  building 
into  which  the  public  will  be  enticed  by  all 
sorts  of  lures  extraneous  to  art.  Such  as  cock- 
tails, hot  dogs,  television,  Alka  Seltzer,  Pepsi- 
Cola  and  trained  fleas.  Once  they  have  entered 
the  building,  machines  —  in  one  aspect  iden- 
tical to  the  vises  used  by  photographers  of  long 
ago  —  will  catch  them  by  the  nape  of  the  neck, 

"The  Adventure,"  watercolor,  Nancy  Genn. 


while  another  part  of  the  machines  will  immo- 
bilise their  hands  behind  their  backs.  When 
this  is  done  the  walls  will  suddenly  become 
resplendent  with  the  most  beautiful  pictures 
of  all  the  modern  masters.  The  machines  will 
then  tap  them  gently  on  the  pen-ultimate  ver- 
terbrae  of  the  coccyx,  thereby  forcing  their 
eyes  to  remain  open  by  a  reflexive  action.  This 
ordeal  must  last  exactly  two  minutes.  Accord- 
ing to  my  personal  test,  the  first  minute  will  be 
spent  in  an  orgy  of  imprecation,  of  menace,  of 
eucharistic  indignation.  After  sixty-three  sec- 
onds, the  tables  are  reversed  by  an  unsuspected 
element.  That  of  the  alchemistic  reversal  of 
values  and  the  inevitable  eruption  of  pleasure. 
Hatred,  through  this  transmutation,  is  trans- 
lated into  love,  into  ecstasy,  into  rapture,  ful- 
fillment and  gratitude.  For  the  pictures  are 
finally  seen  to  be  beautiful. 

"Storm  Struck,"  oil,  Gordon  Onslow  Ford. 


"Ember i,"  gouache  Leah  Rinne  Hamilton. 

When  I  consider  all  the  pronouncements 
upon  art  that  I  have  heard  and  read,  those  that 
struck  me  as  immortal  have  not  been  made  by 
critics.  What  remains  in  my  memory  as  im- 
perishable are  the  statements  of  the  great  meta- 
physicians. Emanuel  Mavroulas,the  great  Chris- 
tian  Byzantine  sixth  century  mystic,  -aid,  "A 
work  of  art  vies  with  the  splendor  of  the  bird 
and  the  opulence  of  the  flower  anil  surpasses 
them  both." 

In  the  French  circus  a  classical  turn,  with  a 
tremendous  philosophical  overtone,  is  that  of 
two  clowns  who  bring  a  door  to  the  center  ring. 
One  clown  knocks  on  the  door,  which  the  other 
clown  opens  and  then  ceremoniously  receives 
him  on  the  other  side.  This  gesture  is  repeated 
many  times.  Finally,  one  of  the  clowns  refuses 
to  admit  the  other.  The  locked-out  clown  be- 
comes angry  and  makes  preparations  to  break 
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"Vertical  2."  watercolor,  Martin  Metal. 

the  door  down.  .Inst  as  he  is  uhotit  to  put  hie 
shoulder  to  the  door,  the  first  clown  surrepti- 
tiously ami  maliciously  unlocks  the  door,  and 
the  would-be  door  hreaker  sprawls  across  the 
threshold. 

Modern  psychology  also  seems  to  hatter  open 
doors  which  have  been  unlocked  for  ten  thou- 
sand years,  through  the  ritual,  the  drama,  the 
legend  and  the  myth.  When  ;i  psychologist  say* 
"art  has  a  therapeutic  value"  it  makes  me  feel 
like  pursuing  him  with  a  hatchet  down  a  very 
dark   corridor  and   splitting  his  skull.  It  is 
equivalent  to  a  doctor  saying,  "We  have  dis- 
covered, after  much  research,  that  for  a  starv- 
ing man  food  is  therapeutic."  Old  as  the  world 
are  the  proofs  that  the  food  of  the  soul  is  the 
marvelous.  And  the  soul  must  be  fed.  The 
ancestors  of  America  —  the  Romans  —  postu- 
lated that  the  masses  had  to  be  fed  on  bread 
and  circuses.  "Bread"  covered  food  stuff  of  all 
kinds.  And  "circus"  covered  the  Deus  Ex  Ma- 
china  of  the  marvelous,  the  Gladiatorial  Game*, 
the  Toro  Machy  (bull  fights),  the  sleight  of 
hand,  the  miracles  of  the  Gods,  music,  poetical 
contests,  sculpture,  drama,  architecture  and  al 
other  art  forms.  Today,  though  we  have  a  food 
administrator,  we  do  not  have  a  Minister  of  the 
Marvelous.  (Should  there  ever  be  such  a  port- 
folio, I  shall  demand  it!> 

It  is  the  function  of  the  artist  to  cater  to 
the  marvelous  and  the  wondrous.  A  niusK|an* 
painter  or  writer  always  does  this.  And  it  »* 
service  as  necessary  to  th,e  soul,  and  daily  n 
as  is  bread. 


FOR  THE  PRESENT 
WE  ARE  BUSY 

Beniamino  Bufano 


To  be  classed  with  the  living  an  artist  today 
must  play  a  part  in  the  contemporary  scene. 
This  does  not  mean  that  he  cannot  experiment 
in  abstractions  and  other  testing  grounds  of 
creative  work.  But  he  must  not  fail  to  recog- 
nize that  both  a  need  and  an  opportunity 
exist  today  in  which  it  is  incumbent  upon 
him  to  make  his  contribution. 

Our  art  must  become  as  democratic  as  sci- 
ence and  the  children  in  the  playgrounds  of 
our  cities.  That  is  why  I  have  sculptured 
Pasteur  for  one  of  our  high  schools,  Sun  Yat 
Sen  for  our  Chinese  quarter,  granite  frogs, 
bears  and  seals  for  our  recreational  parks, 
and  St.  Francis  for  Twin  Peaks  —  a  symbol 
of  the  city  that  bears  his  honored  name,  big 
enough  to  belong  to  everybody,  too  big  for 
anyone  to  put  in  his  pocket  and  call  his  own. 
"Girl's  Head,"  glazed  terra  colla,  Sargent  Johnson. 


Lei  us  work  in  the  most  modern  mediums 

in  the  world:  stainless  steel,  duniliiminum 
and  all  the  non-i  orrosive  alloys.  Lei  us  work 
in  the  hardest  mediums  in  the  world:  granite 
and  porphyry.  Let  us  work  directly  in  our 
material,  for  the  things  we  have  to  say  are 
unevasive  and  unsentimental.  Let  us  com- 
memorate the  great  men  of  our  time  and  the 
great  cities:  Pasteur,  Einstein,  Sun  Yat  Sen, 
SteinmetZ  and  St.  Francis,  Roosevelt  and 
Bach. 

We  ask  no  more  than  this,  hut  if  we  are  to 
do  these  things  we  must  have  help.  We  must 
have  granite  and  porphyry,  and  tools  for  our 
metal.  We  must  have  men  who  have  schooled 
themselves  in  the  crafts  to  help  us  produce. 
Art,  to  have  power,  must  have  these  things. 
If  we  are  to  create  a  living  art  for  a  living 
world,  we  must  have  such  help. 

I  was  made  art  commissioner.  I  offered  my 
services  to  the  city  or  to  any  group  of  people 
to  work  free  and  create  works  of  art  for  the 
people  of  America  and  place  them  in  parks 
or  public  buildings  for  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  people.  Serving  as  art  commissioner,  I 
proposed  and  made  possible  my  three  point 
program:  1)  the  open  air  art  show;  2)  the 
50-cent  symphonies,  one  price  for  all  —  these 
symphonies  are  the  Pop  Concerts  that  you 
are  now  enjoying  with  the  exception  that  you 
are  now  paying  up  to  $3.00  per  person;  and 
31  the  beautification  of  San  Francisco  by 
planting  trees  on  every  street  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  beautifying  the  schools,  public 
buildings,  and  parks  by  utilizing  the  talents 
of  the  artists  and  talented  school  children  in 
creating  sculpture,  mosaics,  and  paintings  for 
their  communities. 

We  have  only  just  begun  to  glimpse  a 
vision  of  the  great  genius  of  the  American 
people.  Their  desire  for  a  fuller  abundance 
and  their  eagerness  in  acquiring  education  in 
the  arts,  the  sciences,  and,  most  important, 
human  relations  —  all  these  add  up  to  an  ex- 
riling  fact.  It  is  a  demonstration  that  we  have 
within  ourselves  the  opportunity  to  create  a 


"Owl,"  uramli,  Brniamino  liufano 
" Third  Han',"  composition,  Ella  Halt-  Hayes. 


greater  civilization  and  a  greater  culture,  a 
culture  that  may  well  guide  the  future  course 
of  world  rl.  stiny  to  a  better  way  of  living.  On 
our  scientists,  architects,  statesmen,  painters, 
musicians,  writers,  and  sculptors  i9  the  re- 
sponsibility of  leadership  fixed.  Theirs  is  the 
powerful  medium  for  the  dissemination  of 
true  universal  principles. 

The  vastness  of  our  country  inclines  our 
engineers  to  think  in  broad  terms.  Witness 
our  dams  and  our  bridges.  They  have  pointed 
the  way  toward  our  American  culture.  Their 


very  designs  reflect  publi<  service  and  func- 
tional objectives.  That  is  why  they  are  re- 
markably beautiful.  And  that  is  why  our 
American  public  makes  pilgrimages  to  these 
public  monuments  as  Europeans  do  to  shrines. 

Industry,  too,  has  contributed  to  the  rais- 
ing of  our  aesthetic  standards.  Our  airplanes, 
our  automobiles,  our  streamlined  trains  — 
all  embody  in  their  design  that  economy  of 
line  that  is  true  art.  But  herein  lies  a  para- 
dox. Too  many  of  the  same  public  who  would 
object  to  a  1908  Ford  as  a  modern  means  of 
transportation  will  faii  to  understand  why  a 
sculptor  uses  pure  forms  in  conveying  his 
intention.  Yet  this  same  group  readily  ac- 
cepts the  sculptural  forms  of  ancient  Egypt 
because  they  have  been  authoritatively  told 
that  these  forms  are  good.  Obviously  they 
have  lacked  the  opportunity  for  the  aesthetic 
education  which  embodies  less  transient  val- 
ues and  more  permanent  happiness.  Those 
engaged  in  the  arts  can  supply  that  oppor- 
tunity for  a  fuller  measure  of  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  life. 

We  need  artists  who  are  interested  in  cre- 
ating a  universal  culture,  in  being  alive,  in 
having  something  to  say.  And  in  saying  it, 
really  to  consider  no  sacrifice  too  great  in 
making  themselves  heard.  Artists  who  are 
concerned  with  universal  truths.  Artists  whose 
natural  instincts  are  to  grow,  to  move  for- 
ward. Men  who  will  ultimately  be  judged  on 
what  they  have  created  for  the  enrichment 
of  their  fellow  men. 

We  must  recreate  the  foundation  of  a  ren- 
aissance of  art  in  America.  It  is  the  sesame 
to  a  freer  art  and  a  more  democratic  use  of 
the  creations  of  the  artist's  hand  and  brain. 
It  has  freed  American  art  from  dependence 
upon  the  whims  and  idiosyncrasies  of  a  few 
merchant  princes  whose  social  creed  is  a 
carry-over  from  feudal  times.  No  longer  must 
the  artist  be  forced  among  people  where  the 
chief  claim  to  attention  is  an  individual 
financial  means,  and  where  being  lionized 
10 


"Insulars,"  Keith  Monroe. 
was  for  the  artist  the  price  of  material  with 
which  to  work.  How  should  the  Sun  Yat  Sen 
or  the  Statue  of  Peace  be  understood  in  such 
a  milieu?  I  sculptured  Peace  in  the  form  of 
a  projectile  to  express  the  idea  that  if  peace 
is  to  be  preserved  today  it  must  be  an  en- 
forced peace,  one  enforced  by  the  democra- 
cies against  barbarism.  Modern  warfare, 
which  involves  the  bombing  of  children,  has 
no  counterpart  in  a  peace  interpreted  by  the 
conventional  motif  of  olive  branches  and 
doves. 

Today  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
cultural  renaissance  in  modern  times.  Peace 
is  our  hope.  For  the  present  we  have  steel, 
stone,  and  tools.  We  have  the  spirit  of  great 
men  and  great  cities  to  move  us.  WE  ARE 
BUSY. 

"Seamobile ,"  Harry  Crolty. 


Desert  Queen."  Ati aline  Kent. 


Pendant,  Peter  Macchiarini 

. . .  other  media  ..."  a  strange  phrase,  denoting 
the  outcast,  the  work  not  yet  thought  of,  the' 
delegate  from  the  state  of  superfluity.  "Oilier 
media"  other  than  what?  The  art  critic  writes 
of  painting  and  sculpture;  and  this  is  daring  I 
enough  —  even  romantic  to  fall  into  the  arms 
of  mcntul  reaction  to  oil  pigment  forms  and 
what  is  left  of  the  stone  —  in  its  carved  and 
filed  condition.  Bui  then,  to  think  of  other 
media  —  where  do  they  end  in  thinking? 

Thinking  about  art  in  other  media  perform 
a  funneling  movement  of  realization  -  up- 
wards —  from  the  narrow  tube  of  termination 
back  t<»  th<-  expanse  of  open  possibility.  All  that 
can  be  poured  into  the  waiting  maw  of  art- 
creation  is  to  be  found  in  the  limitless  sur- 
roundings over  and  around  the  funnel.  The 
limitless  surroundings  are  made  up  of  matter 
which  is  a  spread  of  color-points  to  the  eye,  and 
an  expectation  of  behavior  changes  to  the  I 
touch  and  to  the  emotions.  The  driving  energy 
and  the  intention  of  the  artist  make  a  fusion 
resulting  in  the  new  form. 

The  art,  resulting  from  these  open  possibili- 
ties of  materials  and  techniques,  goes  from 
sculpture  and  through  painting,  into  the  realm 
of  physical  usefulness.  This  must  be  so.  For  the 
maker  of  flat  images  in  line  and  color,  together 
with  the  tactile  creator  of  rotund  symbols  is  ■ 
useful  citizen  in  his  adventure,  and  in  his  bring- 
ing to  the  self  the  voyage  without  motion.  But 
can  it  be  possible  that  the  designing  and  mak- 
ing of  physically  useful  forms,  like  bowk  or 


ART  IN  OTHER 
MEDIA 
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woven  coverings  relegates,  through  their  very 

|  physical  usefulness,  the  makers  to  a  relative 
obscurity?  If  this  has  been  happening,  there  is 
a  change  in  the  offing.  The  design  of  a  candela- 
brum for  individual  or  for  mass  production 
carries  with  it  the  implication  of  sculpture 
merged  with  dispensed  light;  jewelry,  as  Mar- 
garet de  Patta  has  held,  can  be  worn  sculpture 
—  a  sculpture  which  is  possessed  and  carried. 
The  weaving  of  Hal  Painter  or  Trude  Guermon- 
prez  is  a  painting  in  yarn;  it  cannot  be  related 
too  often  that  work  in  plastics,  such  as  that  of 
Peter  Holt  or  Zahara  Schatz  is  a  challenge  met 
in  the  field  of  sculptural  principles  while  per- 

'  forming  the  glistening  tasks  of  salad  serving,  or 
cigarette  containing. 
The  term  "designer"  or  "craftsman"  is  useful 

•  and  necessary  because  such  terms  may  serve  to 
illustrate  a  way  to  art,  once  taken  for  granted 
by  the  Cellini-like  term  "artisan,"  in  which  is 
implicit  a  totality  of  art  —  including  visual, 
symbolic,  and  physical  usefulness,  (e.g.  Cellini's 
salt-cellar.)  This  more  accessible  way  to  art 
admits  of  no  less  vitality  or  imagination,  than 
the  road  of  the  painter  and  sculptor  —  but 

'  rather  assumes,  devoid  of  flourish,  the  instinc- 
tual presence  of  graphic  and  plastic  elements 
within  an  exploratory  and  perhaps  mechani- 
cally serviceable  result. 

There  seems  great  need  to  exalt  well  con- 
ceived, well  carried  out  designs  in  space  and 
materials  —  more  especially  those  which  do  not 


Leather  Coat,  Rboda  Pack. 


come  by  tradition,  heritage,  or  social  and  poli- 
tical dicta.  Hail  to  the  individual,  the  realiza- 
tion of  freedom  through  the  love  of  work,  and 
the  power  to  persevere  in  concentration  over 
tempting  distractions  of  a  life  over-replete  with 
communicative  alternatives! 

There  is  one  further  means  of  entering  the 
threshold  of  art.  Art  can  be  determined  on  the 
grounds  of  invention,  wherein  the  results  of  art 
play  a  part,  equal  in  importance,  to  the  means 
by  which  the  results  are  brought  about.  Jig  fix- 
tures and  molds  are  often  as  impressive  as  the 
products  themselves.  The  structural  honesty  of 
the  means  —  the  tools  and  processes  —  becomes 
invested  in  the  end-result,  in  the  sense  that  a 
well  articulated  scaffolding  or  strikingly  hand- 
some cement-mixing  machine  may  be  the  means 
for  transmitting  a  design  quality  of  cohesion 
and  strength  to  architectural  foundations  as 
well  as  to  wall  surfaces.  This  relation  of  inven- 
tion between  means  and  end  has  existed  always 
for  painting  and  sculpture  —  as  in  the  work  of 
Seurat  or  of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti. 

In  the  presentation  of  the  7th  Annual  San 
Francisco  Art  Festival  there  is,  again  — per- 
haps more  than  ever  before  — the  opportunity 
to  feel  dirctly  the  ever-growing  strength  of  the 
artist  in  "other  media."  "Art  in  the  Open 
Square"  includes  such  work  by  the  members  of 
the  Association  of  San  Francisco  Potters,  the 
Professional  Weavers  Guild,  the  Metal  Arts 
Guild,  the  Mills  College  Ceramic  Guild,  the 
Richmond  Art  Center,  American  Institute  of 


Architecture  by  John  Grace,  A.l.A. 


/.t«;/  Paltrtn,"  u eating,  Trude  Guermon[>rex. 

Architect-,  California  College  of  Arts  and 
Crafts  City  Planning  Department  of  San  Fran 
CISCO,  and  many  others.  The  scope  of  work  done 
by  members  of  these  organizations,  and  by 
many  non-affiliated  workers  in  "other  media," 
ranges  from  finger  rings  and  tea  cups  to  the 
planning  and  construction  of  hospitals  and 
urban  communities. 

The  San  Francisco  Civic  Art  Museums,  to- 
gether with  numerous  galleries  in  the  Bay  Area 
6uch  as  the  Labaudt,  Rotunda  Gallery,  Gumps, 
Marin  Art  and  Garden  Show,  the  Art  Center 
Gallery,  Nanny's  Design  Gallery,  tin-  Fast-West 
Gallery,  and  others  have  performed  effectively 
in  developing  and  promoting  standards  of  excel- 
lence in  the  work  of  ceramists,  weavers,  enam- 
elers,  jewelers,  metal  workers,  designers  in  plas- 
tics,  furniture  designers,  architects  and 
planners,  typographers,  landscape  architects, 
fabric  and  wallpaper  designers,  and  advertising 
artists,  as  well  as  in  the  work  of  photographers, 
film  makers,  and  the  dance  groups. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  characterize,  very 
briefly,  some  of  the  work  done  in  the  Bay  Area 
in  these  fields.  Names  given  are  merely  exem- 
plary  —  for  there  is  no  space  to  include  here 
the  many  who  should  be  listed. 

The  Professional  Weavers'  Guild  has  recently 
begun  a  seminar  series  in  which  members  par- 
ticipate in  presenting  specialized  considera- 
lions  of  weaving.  We  present  the  following 
personal  statement  by  Trude  Cuermonprez: 


Trude  Guermonprez 

The  picture  of  "warp  and  woof"  has  been  used 
symbolically  so  often,  that  it  must  Beem  trite  to 

refei  i<>  its  Intrinsic  meaning  by  one  who  is  a 
professional  "weaver." 

Though,  do  urn  the  accentuating  pulls  of  the 
word-couple  suggest  tbe  rhythm  of  the  craft 
clearly?  It  spells  tin  motivated  structure  of 
fabric  ami  defineH  tbe  importance  of  the  parts 
for  tbe  whole,  in  one  brief  statement. 

At  tbe  loom  we  coordinate  body,  motion  and 
thought,  placing  thread  to  thread  in  a  fashion 
which  links  them  into  new  life:  u  fabric. 

Thin  though  is  only  tbe  end  of  a  complicated 

procesi  of  planning  and  conceiving,  which 

lacks  nothing  in  tbe  way  of  variety,  in  joyful 
or  painful  (  real ion.  A  weaver  is  many  minds 
in  one,  and  talent  may  enter  at  each  particular 
part  of  it.  Not  to  speak  of  stimulation. 

The  tool  —  the  loom.  A  challenge  for  the 
mechanic -minded.  It  may  limit  the  type  of 
weave,  or  —  as  in  tbe  case  of  the  most  primi- 
tive of  its  kind  (tin-  backstrap  loom)  • — be 
flexible  enough  to  permit  all  sorts  of  inter- 
lacing. 

The  material  the  yam.  Has  ever  any  crafts- 
man had  a  greater  variety  of  media  to  work 
with?  There  i-  multitudinous  range  to  choose 
from,  which  sets  pitfalls  for  many  an  aspiring 
weaver.  There  we  find  such  tempting  fusion  of 
texture  and  of  color,  of  inert  quality  and  indi- 
vidual behavior,  that  it  takes  courage  and  mod- 
esty to  mold  it  into  composition.  A  painter's 
eye  might  find  the  thrill  of  color  life  rewarding 
alone,  but  for  the  surface  minded  sculptor, 
there  are  textures  galore. 

The  technique  —  the  numerous  ways  of  in- 
terlacing thread  over  and  under  thread,  of 
grouping  and  twisting,  of  holding  and  cutting, 
of  winding  and  binding.  As  a  builder  of  struc- 
ture, the  weaver  feels  a  creator.  The  repetitious 
unit  multiplied,  modulated  and  interpreted, 
there  the  weaver  simulates  the  architect,  whose 
basic  planning  determines  the  look  of  the 
house.  j  <] 


And  yet,  all  these  elements  are  to  be  bound 
into  one  "serving"  whole:  the  fabric.  The 
fabric  that  will  dress,  or  drape,  or  divide,  or 
protect. 


Staggering  are  the  multiple  facets  of  the  cre- 
ative process,  and  I  often  envy  the  beginner, 
who  is  innocent  of  all  the  possibilities.  But 
struggle  with  the  work  never  ceases,  and  the 
challenge  presents  itself  over  and  over  again. 
Each  project  is  a  new  adventure  and  the  alert 
mind  will  seek  the  obstacles  rather  than  avoid 
them. 

Nothing  compares  to  the  joy  when  finally 
everything  falls  into  place.  The  web  grows 
under  our  hands  and  it  unfolds  itself  as  a 
mirror  of  our  planning,  tinted  by  our  moods, 
created  fom  imagination.  It  has  become  a  thing 
apart,  and  as  we  served  to  make  it,  the  piece 
will  in  turn  serve  us. 


So  much  for  the  handweaver  —  a  profession, 
seemingly  medieval  —  nonetheless  of  vital  im- 
portance for  the  creative  development  of  the 
industrial  product.  The  perfection  and  special- 
ization of  the  machine  brought  stagnation,  and 
the  danger  of  uniformity  in  design  could  only 
be  averted  by  experimental  work  on  the  hand- 
loom.  Such  work  is  being  done  by  Mrs.  Gra- 
vander,  Lea  van  Pymbrook -Miller,  Beatrice 
Bernardi  and  others.  Many  a  machine-woven 
fabric  today,  whether  it  be  in  fashion  or  for 
interior  decoration,  as  by  Menlo  Textiles,  is  a 
happy  product  of  the  creative  handweaver  and 
the  efficient  machine. 

Jewelry  and  metal  work  in  the  Bay  Area  is 
done  by  the  members  of  the  Metal  Arts  Guild 
as  well  as  by  many  independent  workers  of 
professional  calibre.  The  hollow  ware  and 
jewelry  turned  out  on  an  individual  or  small 
production  basis  does  not  emphasize  intrinsic 
precious  metals  or  gems  so  much  as  the  work- 
manship and  design  of  simple  materials  — 
even  to  the  expert  handling  of  lead  or  brass, 
plastic  or  beach  pebbles  by  such  workers  as 
12 


Landscape  Architecture,  Laurence  Halprin 


Peter  Macchiarini  and  Viktor  Ries,  while  Rob- 
ert Winston  and  Margaret  de  Patta  have  worked 
out  movable  and  changeable  jewelry  capable 
of  various  visual  effects  —  e.g.,  a  de  Patta 
brooch  in  which  the  rotating  of  a  cut  plastic 
form  over  a  mesh  conveys  an  image  of  cine- 
matic quality. 

One  Bay  Area  metal  worker — Viktor  Ries — 
has  given  us  the  following  personal  statement: 

METAL  ART    ....    Viktor  Ries 

To  tell  you  the  truth  I  have  nothing  new  to 
say.  But  I  feel  that  the  basic  principles  can't 
be  stated  too  often. 

First  of  all,  we  have  to  realize  that  we  must 
do  everything  to  develop  our  technical,  esthe- 
tical  and  philosophical  point  of  view  in  our 
work,  and  find,  through  our  own  expression, 
our  satisfaction.  Appreciation  from  the  out- 
side, and  success  with  money,  is  not  an  impor- 
tant part  in  our  work,  and  comes  gradually  if 
people  feel  your  aim  is  good  and  has  a  human 
value.  Working  knowledge  is  based  on  the 
total  accumulation  of  many  years  of  experi- 
ence in  a  craft.  It  has  been  my  aim  to  form 
specific  objects  out  of  appropriate  materials, 
coordinating  their  characteristics  with  their 
use.  The  esthetic  form  develops  and  matures 
as  this  aim  is  realized.  Thorough  study  of  dif- 
ferent materials,  like  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron, 
tin,  wood,  crystals  and  stones,  and  their  com- 
binations, makes  it  possible  to  raise  the  beauty 


"PtnnatllS,"  wallpaper  Jenun,  Jamet  Kcmhle  Mills. 
and  harmony.  My  own  individual  expression 

in  design  combined  with  the  characteristics  <»f 

the  future  owner  or  surroundings,  is  another 
point  of  consideration.  I  have  to  find  the  right 
combination  to  fuse  the  chosen  object,  mate- 
rial, and  individual  constellation,  without  su- 
perficial fashion  or  cold  construction,  into  the 
level  of  timeless  art  and  an  eternal  human 
value.  To  work  on  design  is  not  so  easy,  and 
it's  not  enough  to  doodle  and  play  around  with 
shapes  and  colors.  You  have  to  combine  your 
knowledge  in  technic,  craft,  material;  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  field  of  esthetic,  tension, 
contrast  and  balance;  study  of  ancient  and 
contemporary  art  combined  with  your  own 
expression. 

I  especially  like  teaching.  Not  for  the  sake 
of  security  or  success,  no;  but  I  like  to  transfer 
my  knowledge  in  craft  to  people  who  have 
the  same  aim  as  I.  Any  development  in  arts 
and  crafts  is  only  possible  to  open-minded 
people  through  unlimited  exchange  of  knowl- 
edge, and  the  biggest  satisfaction  comes  through 
helping  to  build  up  other  people's  knowledge 
and  happiness.  Through  open  exchange  you 
also  get  a  stimulation  and  you  develop  your 
own  work  in  all  ways  through  constant  com- 
parison and  criticism. 

•    *  • 

The  Bay  Area  has  become  known  for  its  artis- 
tic as  well  as  industrial  work  in  the  field  of 
ceramics.  The  work  of  Brian  and  Edith  Heath, 


Antonio  Prieto,  Marguerite  Wildenhain,  Klem 
Netherby,  and  Edwin  Cadogan  are  exemplary.  ^ 
Another  ceramic  artist     Mary  Lindheim- 
gives  us  her  own  statement:  r 

\ 

POTTERY  — A  STATEMENT 

Mary  Lindlwim 

Earth,  water,  guiding  hand  and  pulling  mug* 
cle,  wheels  and  visions  mixed  with  chemistry, 
lealea  within  chambers  for  the  fusing.  Behind 
glowing  walls  the  final  magic  dust  of  ancient 
rock-,  shining  sand  and  proce  ed  minerals, 
hand-pressures  and  hopes  —  and  the  unifying 
flame, 

This  is  an  old  art  —  one  of  the  very  oldest  — 
and  to  us  one  of  the  newest. 

The  merits  of  past  cultures  have  often  been  > 
judged  almost  alone  on  what  remains  of  their 
ceramic  art.  New  materials  and  new  processes 
altered  its  integral  position  in  developing  soci- 
eties, until  with  the  industrial  revolution  it 
sunk  to  a  level  from  which  it  is  only  now 
rising  with  blinders  on  its  own  eyes  —  the  art- 
ist, shackled  to  the  manufacturer,  was  reduced 
to  an  automaton  producing  wares  not  of  his 
own  design.  And  the  ordinary  citizen,  con- 
fronted with  the  hackneyed  trivia  of  commer- 
cialism failed,  quite  rightly,  to  accord  it  any 
standing  as  an  art. 

Our  own  America,  rich  in  the  heritage  of 
the  ceramic  art  of  its  indigenous  inhabitants, 
has  until  recently   been  offered  little  from  ft 
those  of  us  of  European  origin.  Early  immi- 
grants —  Swiss,  English,  German  —  made  pot* 
in  the  manner  and  traditions  of  their  native  ^ 
lands,  but,  far  from  expanding  with  the  devel- 
opment of  this  new  nation,  pottery  expression 
was  stifled  a  borning  by  floods  of  cheap  com- 
mercial ware  from  wily  British  merchants. 
Creative  talent  found  a  more  adventurous  out- 
let in  exploring  the  wilderness  and  developing 
new  country.  And  the  few  potteries  strugglm? 
along  were  weakly  imitative  of  the  British 
ware.  Nor  was  encouragement  to  be  foun 
from  the  newly  wealthy  in  this  raw  nation.  F»r 


was  not  stature  better  established  by  the  most 
expensive  of  "importations"  —  the  work  of  Joe 
Potter  down  the  turn-pike  could  be  purchased 
by  anyone!  Pottery  was  in  the  doldrums,  and 
as  a  creative  art  was  nearly  lost. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  word  "ceramics" 
brought  a  questioning  blankness  to  most  Amer- 
icans; today  school  children  toss  it  around 
with  ease.  The  revelations  of  archaeologists, 
the  study  of  art  history,  the  expanding  activity 
in  all  art  media,  gave  to  many  artists  the  feel- 
ing that  a  warm  and  wonderful  art  was  being 
neglected. 

The  first  national  exhibition  of  ceramics  was 
held  in  1932  in  Syracuse,  New  York.  In  1939, 
at  the  Golden  Gate  International  Exposition 
there  were  a  scant  half  dozen  Bay  Area  potters 
participating.  The  first  local  impetus  was  pro- 
vided  in  1942  by  an  exhibition  in  the  galleries 
of  the  City  of  Paris,  organized  by  Beatrice 
Judd  Ryan,  which  has  continued  as  an  annual 
chronicling  the  pottery  development  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Some  15  Bay  Area  potters  were 
in  this  first  annual.  In  1944  the  potters  were 
sufficiently  strong  to  form  the  Association  of 
San  Francisco  Potters,  which  has  grown  in 
these  few  years  to  a  membership  of  86.  By 
tins  year  of  1953,  pottery  is  accepted  and  ex- 
hibited by  the  major  museums,  East  and  West 
and  in-between,  and  dozens  of  important  and 
special  exhibitions  are  held  throughout  the 
country  each  year. 

The  process  of  rediscovery  and  re-emergence 
has  been  so  intense  and  so  rapid  that  potters 
a"d  public  are  in  a  state  of  bewilderment  as 
to  evaluations  and  aims. 

Pottery  is  an  art  of  great  contrasts.  It  is  not 
only  one  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  newest. 
It  18  one  of  the  most  complex  for  the  profes- 
sional and  one  of  the  simplest  for  the  amateur. 
It  an  art  medium  most  readily  accepted  by 
the  public  and  most  generally  misunderstood 
bj  the  art  world.  It  is  an  art  form  in  which  the 
technical  aspects  are  so  vast  and  so  intriguing 
that  many  of  the  potters  themselves  are  en- 
gulfed with  techniques  to  the  exclusion  of 


consideration  of  purpose.  The  temptation  is 
almost  irresistible  to  remain  with  the  fascina- 
tions of  how  to  make  a  glaze,  of  how  to  fire  a 
kiln,  of  how  to  achieve  this  effect  or  that  —  and 
almost  any  old  pot  will  do.  It  is  very  hard  to 
think  of  the  total.  For  pottery  is  sculpture  plus 
—  it  is  sculpture  with  a  purpose.  It  must  not 
only  be  a  three-dimensional  object  of  visual 
impact  —  it  must  function.  If  it  is  beautiful 
but  cannot  function,  it  is  still  sculptural.  If  it 
functions  and  has  no  beauty  it  is  not  art.  It  is 
this  difficult  synthesis  of  form  and  finish  and 
function  which  makes  good  pottery.  An  art  old 
in  traditions  and  new  in  our  time  has  many 
pitfalls  and  many  challenges.  We  potters  must 
find  our  way  through  a  maze.  The  past  is  rich 
with  examples  of  great  beauty  and  variety.  But 
imitation  can  only  be  imitation.  New  patterns 
of  culture  demand  new  ways  of  solving  even 
basic  needs.  It  is  so  with  bowls  and  vases  and 
cups  and  jars  —  as  it  is  with  housing  and  cloth- 
ing. The  enormous  rice  storage  jar  was  a  logi- 
cal and  beautiful  expression  in  a  culture  which 
had  to  preserve  food  stuffs  from  one  harvest  to 
the  next,  but  it  is  a  tour  de  force  in  an  era 
where  the  housewife  can  purchase  rice  in 
pound  packages  any  day  of  the  year.  And  there 
is  something  unpleasantly  fraudulent  about  a 
contemporary  bowl  covered  with  cave  paint- 
ings from  Altamira.  Where  is  the  vital  inte- 
gration  in  pottery  which  expresses  the  forms 
needed  by  our  living  —  the  colors,  the  tex- 
tures, the  rhythms,  the  mentality  of  today. 

Pot.  reduction  glaze,  Elena  Netherby. 


The  potter  is  confronted  with  a  confusing 
deluge  of  well-intentioned  but  uninspiring  ad- 
vice from  both  merchants  and  museum*.  The 
merchant,  quite  naturally,  wants  to  sell,  and  is 
most  concerned  with  an  immediately  eye- 
catching color,  or  a  quaint  decoration.  The 
museums,  familiar  with  the  art  mainly  through 
collections  of  past  cultures,  and  unfamiliar 
with  the  scope  of  technical  requirements  and 
possibilities,  are  inclined  to  most  readily  ac- 
cept work  reminiscent  of  known  pieces.  The 
potter,  if  he  loves  his  work  as  a  creative  art, 
must  find  his  own  way. 

Awareness  of  our  own  particular  American 
contribution  —  its  uniqueness  and  its  univer- 
sality—  is  just  emerging.  We  can  start  a-frcsh 
in  this  ancient  art,  with  the  knowledge  of  cen- 
turies of  achievement  open  to  us,  but  free  of 
the  confines  of  any  established  tradition,  In 
this  lies  our  greatest  opportunity. 

*    ♦  • 

In  the  field  of  photography  might  be  men- 
tioned the  documentary  work  of  Tom  King, 
I  r 1 1 ( . ■_■ .  in'  Cunningham,  Minor  White,  Dorothea 
Lange,  Ernest  Braun,  Rondall  Partridge,  and 
many  others. 

Milton  Halberstadt  presents  his  statement 
from  the  experimental  point  of  view. 

CREATIVE  PHOTOGRAPIH 
IN  THE  BAY  AREA 

M.  Halberstadt 

The  founders  and  exponents  of  the  f  :64  school 
of  photography  —  such  as  Edward  Weston  and 
his  co-workers,  wherein  photography  reaches 
its  sharpest  optical  and  chemical  revelations 
—  are  by  far  the  largest  creative  photographic 
group  practicing  in  the  Bay  Area  today.  In 
their  flawless  recording  of  the  West's  ever- 
changing  natural  and  man-made  elements  and 
objects  we  are  most  fortunate  —  for,  as  they 
rightly  have  proven,  the  medium  of  unadul- 
terated photography  is  needed  to  record  the 
infinite  detail  of  the  objects  about  us. 

Under  the  direction  of  Ansel  Adams  a  pho- 


Photograph,  M.  Halhntad/, 

tographic  department  was  founded  ai  the  Cali- 
fornia School  of  Fine  Arts.  Founded  in  the 
tradition  of  Weston  with  Mr.  Adams'  Impor- 
tant re- evaluation  of  the  photographer's  com- 
plex problems:  light,  film  and  photographic 
paper,  of  lens  and  camera  and  their  relation- 
ship to  subject  maiiet  .  The  School  was  the  first 

to  give  l..  photographers,  tyro  ami  professional, 
a  more  comprehensive  understanding  of  basie 
photographic  eeing  and  recording.  For  what 
may  once  have  been  only  a  vague  or  intuitive 
process  they  substituted  a  step-by-step  program 
of  personal  investigation  of  equipment  and 
materials  in  order  that  the  image  might  be 
exploited  to  the  fullest  degree  of  the  demand- 
ing objects  before  the  lens. 

If  photographers  in  the  Bay  Area  and  else- 
where have  denied  the  creative  existence  to 
experimental  photography  it  is  understandable 
when  one  considers  the  Jong  fight  to  control 
all  techniques  destructive  to  their  own  pre- 
cision-like image.  However,  no  other  art  form 
would  dare,  at  this  date,  to  limit  the  tools  and 
techniques  of  the  creative  artist.  The  artistic 
revolution  that  took  place  in  the  twenties  was 
shared  by  photography  and  in  turn  was  des- 
tined to  share  in  the  ensuing  developments. 
No  creative  artist  would  deny  the  sympathetic 
use  of  any  and  all  techniques  —  providing  the 
techniques  were  not  an  end  in  themselves  but, 
rather,  the  means  whereby  the  visual  conno- 
tations are  enhanced.  j  ^ 


The  photo-purist,  now  seemingly,  accepts 
without  any  outward  show  of  anxiety,  man}  of 
ihe  hitherto  experimental  techniques  where 
they  occur  in  documentary  photography.  Such 
image  destroyers  as  grain,  blurred  and  out-of- 
focus  images,  mirroring,  ami  the  loss  of  Bhadow 
or  highlight  detail  are  now  acceptable  because 
photographer,  have  at  last  begun  to  interpret 
them.  Grain  is  the  result  of  forced  develop- 
ment  in  order  to  squeeze  every  possible  latent 
silver  nuclei  into  a  physical,  and  thus,  visual 
dot  to  record  the  object  in  its  natural,  if  not 
actinic,  light.  The  blurred  image  connotes  a 
continuity  of  motion  that  a  shorter  shutter 
speed  or  flashbulb  (and  more  recently,  the 
Bpeed light)  would  freeze  statue-like  into  dull 
immobility.  Out-of-focus  images  result  from 
uide-open  apertures,  long  focal  length  lenses 
that  reach  out  into  space  the  photographer 
could  not  hope  or  dare  to  cover.  At  times  they 
are  the  result  of  just  getting  an  image,  any 
image  -  for  if  the  camera  were  discovered  or 
the  action  stopped  long  enough  to  focus  upon 
it.  it  might  readily  dissolve  before  the  pho- 
tographer's eyes.  The  abstract  quality,  in  fact, 
impersonal  quality,  of  the  out-of-focus  image 
is  at  times  more  potent  than  the  original.  Mir- 
roring is  a  form  of  montage  whereby  two  or 
more  images  are  combined,  one  overlapping 
the  other  to  produce  a  new  statement:  product 
of  all  the  separate  parts,  no  matter  how  unor- 
thodox their  juxtaposition  may  then  become. 
Where  there  is  a  loss  of  shadow  or  highlight 
detail  there  is  again  an  abstract  quality  im- 
parted that,  in  terms  of  photographic  line  or 
shape,  can  mean  more  than  if  the  tonality  were 
rich  and  varied.  There  are  times  when  the 
deletion  of  detail  is  more  meaningful  than  a 
fist  full  of  facts. 

To  these  the  experimenter  would  add:  solar- 
ization,  wherein  the  image  slides  from  positive 
to  negative  within  itself;  bas-relief,  which  can 
become  a  pure  photographic  linear  exposition. 
There  would  also  be  negative  prints  that  are 
obvious  negative  statements;  tonal  limitations 


Interior,  Rudolph  Schaeffer  School  of  Design. 


which  may  on  the  one  hand  deny  the  feeling 
of  depth,  and  on  the  other,  expand  the  picture 
plane  as  much  as  possible;  paper  prints  that 
may  create  totally  unreal  visual  symbols.  The 
photogram,  that  is  in  no  way  more  abstract 
than  a  broken  pot  surrounded  by  a  sea  of 
grass,  should  be  a  basic  tool  in  the  first  year 
of  a  photographer's  development  as  well  as  a 
creative  medium.  For,  in  order  to  organize  the 
picture  into  a  completeness  of  expression,  the 
artist  must  learn  the  relationships  of  one  part 
to  the  next  and  the  photogram  is  the  simplest 
tool  we  have  today  to  accomplish  this.  Of 
course,  all  these  problems  apply  equally  to 
black  and  white  as  well  as  color  and  there  are 
many  more  techniques  of  which  I  have  not 
mentioned,  to  entice  those  who  wish  to  expand 
the  photographic  image  so  that  the  end  result 
will  become  visually  more  meaningful. 

To  be  sure  experimental  photography  shares 
with  all  the  other  arts  its  many  problems  of 
aesthetic  honesty  —  to  be  different  not  neces- 
sarily means  being  creative.  The  creative  pho- 
tographer shows  his  inventiveness,  his  origi- 
nality, the  breadth  of-  his  imagination,  by  plan- 
ning beforehand  what  he  will  do  —  not  by 
covering  up  his  mistakes. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  photographers  in 
the  Bay  Area  will  in  the  very  near  future  be- 
gin a  series  of  seminars  on  all  of  the  aspects 
of  photography  for  thus  we  will  be  able  to 
discover  more  and  more  about  our  chosen  field 
of  creative  endeavor. 


Work  in  various  phases  of  interior  and  indus- 
trial design,  such  as  that  of  James  Kemble 
Mills  (fabric  and  wallpaper  designs).  Gene 
Tepper  (product),  Walter  Landor  and  Joseph 
Sinel  (packaging),  and  Wallace  Kibbee  and 
Son  (typographic),  have  very  largely  recipro- 
cated the  architectural  design  in  the  Bay  Area. 

The  following  will  give  an  example  <»f  the 
way  in  which  this  trend  of  interior  design  has 
been  realized  by  one  of  the  people  just 
mentioned. 

Early  in  1947  James  Kemble  Mills,  San 
Francis..,  interior  designer  and  decorator, 
commissioned  a  group  of  well  known  local 
artists  to  design  wallpapers.  The  designs  were 
to  be  contemporary  in  character  and  the  artists 
were  not  restricted  by  any  preconceived  ideas 
of  the  producer,  as  is  mostly  the  case  when 
designs  are  produced  for  manufacturing!  This 
initiated  the  first  attempt  to  raise  the  design  of 
wallpaper  to  fine  art  levels.  The  intention  was 
to  have  wall  decoration  regain  the  dignity  it 
once  had  and  to  enlist  the  services  of  the  best 
artistic  local  talent  in  a  new  field. 

Numerous  awards  have   been   awarded  to 
James  Kemble  Mills,  Inc.,  for  the  designs  of 
the  following  artists:  Don  Smith,  Robert  Ko- 
vacic,  Emmy  Lou  Packard,  Adaline  Kent,  Don 
Cardwell,  Leah  Rinne  Hamilton,  Robert  Mc- 
Chesney,  Tammis  Keefe,  and  Milton  Cavag- 
naro.  Space  does  not  permit  a  full  listing,  but 
these  names  should  suffice  to  indicate  the  scope 
of  this  happy  marriage  of  the  best  in  the  design 
field  with  the  facilities  of  a  progressive  and 
courageous  manufacturer.  The  architects  and 
architectural    designers,   like    Campbell  and 
Wong,  Gardner  Dailey,  ^Raphael  Soriano,  Mario 
Corbett,  Joseph  Esherick,  Mario  Ciampi,  Felix 
Rosenthal,  John  Grace,  William  Corlett,  and 
Anshen  and  Allen  have  contributed  tremen- 
dously to  the  realization  of  architecture 
through  a  fusion  of  interior  and  exterior  de- 
sign. In  this  realization,  there  has  been  remark* 
able  collaboration  by  the  regional  planners 


groups     such  as  Telesis,  the  landscape  arch! 

teds,  and  Eckbo,  RoyStOH  and  Williams,  or 
Lawrence  Halprin,  and  the  concentration  onl 
architecture  and  design  instruction  in  the  voriJ 
0U§  departments  of  universities  ami  art  hcIiooIk] 
and  such   individual   schools  as  the  Rudolph) 

Schaeffer  School  of  Deign. 

Divergent  approaches  to  art  in  other  media| 
are  ueverihelesH  crowned  with  a  cohesive  pur- 
pose  l>\  Ihe  artists  to  work  toward  refinement 
-  yet  with  expansion  in  all  possible  ways  of | 
expression. 


ON  THE  DANCE 


J  tan  Era"  man  Company  in 
"The  Fair  Eccentric,  or  the 
Temporary  Belle  of  Hangtoun." 


Marion  Van  Tuyl  and 
Mills  College  Group. 

Ann  5.  Halprin. 


If  art  is  considered  as  expression  then  the  dance 
»«ust  rank  as  one  of  the  very  first  and  earliest 
of  all  the  arts.  Even  though  there  are  no  wit- 
nesses it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
first  ululations,  even  before  language  became  a 
fact,  gave  rise  to  movement  around  the  cooking 
fires  of  the  Neanderthal  tribes.  Movement 
which  became  patterned,  figured  and  meaning- 
ful, movement  which  clarified  a  hunt,  distilled 
a  fear  or  strengthened  heart  and  arm  for  mur- 
der or  for  love.  The  experience  moved  the 


dancer  and  became  the  first  choreographer. 

As  the  world  became  a  world  of  words  and 
not  of  things,  of  myths  and  not  of  facts,  the 
dance,  too,  became  abstracted  and  the  move- 
ments of  a  ceremonial  temple  ritual  became 
fixed  in  memory  of  what  had  moved  the  devotee 
the  first  time  the  god  or  goddess  walked  before 
him. 

This  grandmother  among  the  arts  has  been 
more  lively  than  a  dozen  cats  and  has  been 
reborn  a  thousand  times.  Historians  will  pon- 
derously note  that  her  modern  age  began  at  the 
court  of  France  and  then  will  trace  her  foot- 
steps to  St.  Petersburg,  from  whence  she  danced 
back  to  Paris,  and  from  there  to  the  United 
States.  The  tradition  claims  orthodoxy  for  the 
pointe  and  anathema  for  the  rest.  Heretics  lay 
claim  to  truth  and  discard  as  dusty  exercises 
all  the  ritual  of  the  ballet  —  but  to  dlSCUSf 
this  seeming  sectarianism  would  be  as  pointless 
as  Martha  Graham's  heel.  It  will  suffice  to  say 
that  dance  is  movement,  disciplined  for  mean- 
ing, or  for  grace,  or  both,  so  that  the  audience 
will  then  feel  what  the  artist  dancer  wants  it  to; 
fear,  remorse,  or  joy,  or  any  various  thing 
which  moved  the  dancer  in  the  dance. 

The  diligence,  precise  training  and  discipline 
which  go  to  make  a  dancer  consummate  are 
necessary  for  the  instilling  of  that  grace  which 
will  make  every  moment  of  performance  a 
delight.  And  this  holds  true  for  things  as  dis- 
parate as  ballet  or  an  Iris  Mabry  interlude.  In 
order  to  achieve  this  grace  and  weave  it  into 


Ruth  Hatfield  and  Group. 


the  dancer's  muscle  so  that  it  becomes  synony- 
mous with  movement,  the  schools  count  for 
very  much,  as  do  the  teachers.  And  the  Bay 
Area  is  fortunate  in  this  respect,  Ann  Halprin 
and  Lenore  Job,  Jean  Frdmun,  Gertrude  Lip- 
pincott  and  Valentino  Oumansky,  fine  dancers 
themselves,  teach  what  they  have  learned,  en- 
riching this  transmitted  storehouse  with  their 
own  imagination  and  their  own  fire.  Mills  Col- 
lege and  Stanford,  the  Halprin-Lathrop  and  the 
Peters-Wright  groups  have  been  outstanding  in 
a  renascence  of  the  art. 


DRAMA 

IN  THE  BAY  AREA 

Luther  Nichols 


■Murder  in  the  Cathedral,"  Stanford  Players. 
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"The  Miter,"  by  Molitre,  The  San  Francisco  Actors  Workshop 

San  Francisco  has  often  been  praised  -and 
not  alwayn  by  its  own  rhupsodists,  but  by  such 
impartial  authorities  as  Broadway  producer 
Leland  Huywurd  as  the  "second  best  theater 
town  in  the  country." 

While  that's  a  nice  compliment,  it's  usually 
paid  i«>  our  theater-goers  rather  than  to  our 
theater  producers,  to  our  receptive,  rather  than 
to  our  creative  faculties.  For  the  professional 
theater  that  is  so  heartily  embraced  here  is  not 
of  our  making,  but  of  Broadway's  and  South- 
ern California's.  What's  more,  it  is  generally 
two  or  three  season*  old  and  heavy  with  laurels 
by  the  time  that  it  arrives  here.  That  we  echo 
more  loudly  than  most  towns  the  acclaim 
already  given  a  show  in  New  York  or  Los 
Angeles'  seems  hardly  a  matter  for  gloating. 

In  a  truer  sense,  however,  what  does  make 
San  Francisco  one  of  the  top  theater  towns  in 
the  U.  S.  is  the  abundance  and  quality  of  its 
indigenous,  non-professional  drama. 

The  "little  theaters",  of  the  Bay  Area,  as 
they  hate  to  be  called  but  usually  are,  make  up 
an  impressive  array  of  some  25  well  estab- 
lished, regularly  producing,  non -professional 
organizations.  They  include  college,  commu- 
nity, and  independent  groups.  Their  facilities 
range  from  the  huge  and  well-equipped  Stan- 
ford Memorial  Theater  to  a  tiny  upstairs  room 
over  a  judo  academy;  their  productions  from 
Goethe  to  Gilbert  and  Sullivan. 


Jl  f 


As  Monty  Ash,  director  of  one  of  the  groups, 
has  pointed  out,  there  is  no  more  justification 
for  belittling  non-professional  theater  people 
than  there  is  for  belittling  non-professional 
athletes.  Many  are  abler,  and  have  received 
more  training  in  their  art  than  Broadway's 
often  unemployed  professionals.  And  while 
some  are  content  to  be  mere  hobbyists  and 
entertainers,  a  good  many  are  dedicated  artists 
who  strive  for  much  more  than  "putting  on  a 
show." 

With  all  due  respect  for  the  commercial 
theater,  there  is  an  intimacy,  a  vitality  and  a 
sense  of  participation  at  the  best  of  the  little 
theater  productions  that  is  usually  lost  in  more 
formal  surroundings.  Here  one  feels  the  living 
pulse  of  the  community.  Here  one  catches 
nuances  and  suggestions  that  can't  be  per- 
ceived in  larger  theaters.  Here.  too.  one  sees 

"Measure  for  Mcasme,"  Shakespeare  — 

Company  of  the  Golden  Hind. 


"Longitude  49.  "  by  Brank,  San  Francisco  Labor  Theater 

plays  of  great  merit  but  little  commercial  value 
that  would  not  be  seen,  to  one's  cultural  dis- 
advantage, if  one  depended  entirely  upon  the 
profit-enslaved  professional  stage. 

Since  World  War  II  distinct  characteristics 
have  developed  in  each  of  the  little  theaters 
which  have  given  every  one  of  them  a  distinct 
style  and  flavor  of  its  own.  The  gamut  has  been 
wide,  from  Stanford's  lavish  production  of  Billy 
Budd  to  the  spare  and  sinewy  performances  of 
the  San  Francisco  Actors'  Workshop,  from  the 
intellectual  and  poetic  dramas  presented  by  the 
Playhouse  Repertory  Company  and  the  Inter- 
players  to  the  delightfully  stylized  comedies 
showcased  by  the  Company  of  the  Golden 
Hind.  All  in  all  it  would  appear  that  "live" 
theater  activity  hereabouts  amounts  almost  to 
a  "movement"  in  defiance  of  gloomy  prophe- 
cies that  TV  will  give  the  coup  de  grace  to 
legitimate  drama. 

"Mrs.  Warren's  Profession,  "by  Shaw,  The  Interplayers 


JSm  mW 


\  movement  Inward  wlmt,  you  ,\\  >  \  mnvi 
ment,  any  of  hundreds  of  I  i 1 1 1 « -  theuter  worker 
will  tell  you,  toward  what  has  long  l.r.n  ih 

goal  of  mosl  of  them  —  establishment  of 
permanent,  professional  repertory  rompan) 
thut  will  be  representative  of  the  best  dramatii 

talent  in  tins  area. 

Only  when  this  is  accomplished,  and  the  Baj 
Region's  best  receive  the  first-class  production 
opportunities  and  the  public  attention  they 

deserve,   will    San    I'nincisco   trnl\    merit  its 

reputation  as  a  great  theater  town.  Meanwhile, 

it  is  merely  "tin-  second  lo  st  in  the  country. 


Chee  Chee,"  by  Pirandello  —  Playhouse  Repertory  Compan;/. 
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From  James  Broughton' s  film,  "Loony  Tom. 


From  Trcgillui and  Luce's  film,  "Proem." 


THE  MOVING 
SPIRIT 

Robert  Katz 


From  Frank  Staufjacher' s  film,  "Sausalilo." 


There  are  more  "art  houses"  per  capita  in  San 
Francisco  than  in  any  other  major  American 
city.  Commercial  film  production,  mostly  on 
16  mm.,  is  a  going  concern.  But  most  unique 
has  always  been  San  Francico's  stature  as  a 
center  of  experimental  and  documentary  films. 
The  fact  that  they  are  exerting  an  influence  far 
beyond  their  modest  number  is  living  proof  of 
their  vitality. 

The  rapid  development  of  experimental  film- 
making coincided  with  the  creation,  in  1946, 
of  "Art  in  Cinema"  at  the  S.F.  Museum  of  Art. 
Primarily  a  showcase  to  bring  film-maker  and 
public  together,  its  scope  has  always  been 
wider  than  that  of  a  mere  film  society.  By 
organizing  his  group  on  a  non-profit  and  cre- 
ative basis,  Frank  StaufFacher  achieved  two 
vital  results:  he  established  a  showcase  of  high 
standing,  and  he  provided  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion and  of  technical  (and  to  some  extent  fi- 
nancial! support  for  future  productions.  The 
list  of  film-makers  connected  with  "Art  in 
Cinema"  is  impressive;  it  includes  Alexander, 
Belson,  Broughton,  Hirsh,  Howard,  Luce,  Mc 
Cormick,  Metal,  Peterson,  Shoemaker,  Smith, 
Stauffacher,  Sutton,  Tregillus,  and  others.  Its 
pioneering  work  has  since  been  emulated  in 
other  cities,  notably  by  New  York's  "Cinema 
16."  Simultaneous  with  these  developments, 
a  group  of  film  enthusiasts  gathered  around 
Sidney  Peterson's  "Workshop  20"  at  the  Cali- 
fornia  School  of  Fine  Arts.  Without  this  ere- 
ative  interchange  between  film  making  and 


From  ]'t\dan  Bthon'i  film,  "Mambo." 


film  showing,  San  Francisco's  high  standing  in 
the  experimental  field  could  never  have  been 
achieved.  It  has  since  expanded  in  many  ways. 
New  Group*  like  the  Berkeley  Cinema  Guild 
and  Kinesis  have  added  important  items  to 
the  Bay  Area's  film  fare.  The  California  School 
of  Fine  Arts'  Film  Workshop  has  branched 
out  into  the  documentary  and  TV  field  and  has 
added  film  analysis  to  its  curriculum.  Brough- 
ton's  films  were  so  successful  in  England  that 
he  was  asked  to  make  a  35  mm  film  there;  the 
result,  "Pleasure  Garden"  (a  poetic  fantasy) 
recently  had  its  successful  premiere  in  Lon- 
don. StaufFacher's  poetic  documentary  "Notes 
on  the  Port  of  St.  Francis''  won  the  Robert 
Flaherty  Award  in  1952.  The  CSFA  Film  Work- 
shop  production  on  the  1951  S.F.  Art  Festival, 
"A  City  Looks  at  Art,"  was  instrumental  in 
initiating  similar  civic  festivals  as  far  away  as 
Gloucester,  Mass.  Bill  Heick's  "Mark  Tobey" 
won  widespread  recognition  for  its  imagina- 
tive photography  and  creative  use  of  color. 
Sutton-Tregillus'  satire,  "Odd  Fellows  Hall" 
has  long  become  a  classic  in  its  own  right. 
This  short  review  cannot  claim  to  be  compre- 
hensive, but  any  list  of  San  Francisco  experi- 
mentalists must  include  such  devoted  enthusi- 
asts as  Arledge,  Booth,  Kees,  Montemezzi, 
Turner  and  Wilner. 

As  always,  there  are  a  great  number  of  films 
in  production.  To  mention  only  a  few:  Hirsh 
is  working  on  an  exciting  3-dimensional  proj- 
ect. Poet-filmmaker  Maclaine  is  completing  his 


challenging  film,  "The  End."  Myers,  whose 
fine  TV  films  for  "Art  in  Your  Life"  have  won 
wide  acclaim,  Is  producing  a  color  film  on  the 
I  alifornio  School  <»i  Fine  Irti.  Painter  Rich- 
ard White  is  working  on  an  abstract,  hand- 
painted  film,  "Table  Taranga."  Pat  Marx  is 
finishing  her  second  abstract  film.  Payne  and 

Valeni  have  produced  a  charming,  imagina- 
tive sketch  on  San  Francisco's  cable  cars. 

Obviously,  San  Francisco  has  not  produced 
masterpieces  only.  No  trend,  except  perhaps 
the  preienl  3-Dementia,  has  provided  more 


From  Sidney  Peterson  and  Workshop  20' j  hlm 
"Mr.  Fernbojer  and  the  Minotaur." 

temptations  to  dabble  in   cheap   effects  and 
childish  pranks  than  the  experimental  film.  It 
is  easy  to  confuse  incompetence  with  experi- 
mentation,  obscurantism  with  depth.  But  on 
the  whole,  the  Bay  Area  has  been  a  fertile 
ground  for  true  experimentation  and  for  the 
poetic  documentary.  It  has  made  a  creative 
contribution  to  the  development  of  film  as  a 
visual  language  for  the  communication  of  ideas 
and  emotions.  The  coming  International  Film 
Festival  in  San  Francisco  will  be  a  great  chal- 
lenge for  our  film  makers  to  contribute  sign*, 
ficant  entries  of  mature  stature.  y  y 
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ARTISTS  &  SPONSORS 


I 


COLLECTION 
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Beniamino  Bufano 

B">n  in  Italy;  studied  in  Florence,  Rome, 
Pans,  London  and  China;  many  major  ex- 
hibit! in  this  country  and  abroad;  sculptor 
of  Sun  Yal  Sen  statue  and  other  major 
works  of  this  century  —  also  designed  the 
Buffalo  Nickel. 


PEACE 

steel,  duraluminutn,  granite 


Expenses  for  the  completion  of  Bufano  s 
•Peact"  hate  been  borne'by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle  and  a  group  of  civic  minded 
firms  as  a  contribution  to  our  city  s  artistic 
henta<<.  K..u  i  n't  ■><  t"  the  1'tU  A't  Fes- 
tival can  shou-  Beniamino  Bufano  his  city 
has  no,  forgol/en  him  by  reimbursing  him 
for  this  statue,  which  he  sold  us  for  one 
dollar. 


SPONSORED  BY 


§ an  Jfttancisiiro  ®V)r.onide 


Fuy  Morgan  Taylor 

Graduate  of  the  Vnivenity  of  California; 
now  on  the  faculty  at  Marin  Junior  Col- 
lege; many  exhibits  including  San  Fran- 
Cisco  Muteum  of  Art,  Labaudt  Gallery,  and 
Rotunda  Gallery;  award]  include  194H  San 
Francisco  Art  iritival  purchase  prize. 


THREE  DANCERS 

oil 


SPONSORED  BY 


CHAS.  R.  STUART, 


SPONSORED  BY 


STOHESTOWM 
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Gail  Cole 


Resident  of  San  Francisco 
American  Artists 


exhibitions:  As- 
sociated American  Artists  Gallery  of  Bev- 
erly Hills  and  New  York  City.  De  Young 
Museum;  awards:  /95/  San  Francisco  Art 
Festival,  1952  California  State  Fair. 


\ntonio  I'rirto 

Born  in  Shain;  studied  at  Alfred  Univer- 
sity; faculty  at  Mills  Art  Dept.,  member 
San  Francisco  Pollen  Association ;  awards 
include  National  Ceramic  Show,  National 
Decorator  Show,  St.  Paul  Metal  Fibre  and 
Clay  Show,  Sacramento  State  Fair,  De 
Young  Pottery  Annual,  San  Francisco  Art 
Festival. 


BAKSHEESH 


oil 


\  ASK 


clay 


SPONSORED  BY 


SPONSORED  BY 
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RUDOLPH  SCHAEFFER  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN 


Victor  Arnautoff 

Born  in  the  Ukraine:  studied  at  CSFA. 
also  with  Diego  Rivera  in  Mexico  for  two 
years,  now  on  faculty  at  Stanford;  ex- 
hibited at  New  York  and  Golden  Gale 
Inter  national  Expositions,  Chicago  Institute 
of  Art  among  other s ;  awards  intlude  Sat  - 
rann  nto  State  Fair,  San  Francisco  Museum 
Purchase  Award;  murals  in  California  and 
Texas. 


PALO  ALTO  YACHT  CLUB 

oil 


SPONSORED  BY 

SLOANE 


Allele  Chase 

Born  San  Francisco;  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Stanford  University, 
California  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts; 
president  AA(,  I'tM ;  mrmhrt  San  I  ran- 
Cisco  Potters  Association,  S.F.  Women  Art- 
ists, Richmond  Art  Center;  exhibits:  San 
Francisco  Museum  De  Young,  Richmond 
Art  Center, 


BARCELONA  STREET  SCENE 

watercolor 


Florence  Alston  Swift 

Born  California;  studied  with  Ham  llof 
mann ;  exhibih  include  0 olden  dale  In- 
ternational BxpOtltlOftI,  San  Vrancnco  Mu- 
seum of  Art;  member  San  Vramnco  Art 

Association,  San  Francisco  Society  of  w<>m 

en  ArllstSj  mosaic,  Art  Building,  Univer- 
sity of  California. 


BIRD 

steel  and  concrete 


SPONSORED  BY 

CARGOES  INC 


Emmy  Lou  Packard 

Born  1914  California;  studied  tilth  Diego 
Rivera;  graduate  University  of  California; 
one-man  shows  include  Stendahl  Gallery, 
San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art;  awards  in- 
clude 1911  San  Francisco  Art  Festival 
(graphics),  Richard  Gump  (plastics). 


NET  MENDERS 

print 


SPONSORED  BY 

SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER 
Alexander  Fried,  Music  and  Art  Aditor 


BUENA  VISTA  HILL.  EVENING  MISTS 

color  wood  block 


Meta  C.  Hendel 

Bom  Berlin,  Germany:  studied  Kumtge- 
werbe  Museum  in  Berlin  and  at  Berlin 
Academy  ;  one-man  show  California  Palace 
of  Legion  of  Honor  1942:  noted  in  Europe 
and  United  States  for  color  wood  engrai- 
in  Si- 
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SPONSORED  BY 
MR.  AND  MRS.  WILLIAM  L.  KEADY 


Jose  Moya  Del  Pino 

Bom  in  Spain;  studied  Madrid  and  Paris: 
came  to  Annrna  1923 {  one  man  shows  in 
Madrid,  Paris,  BarctloM,  New  York  and 
San  I  ram  lie  o  ;  awards  include  Anne 
Bremer  Memorial,  first  prize  Stale  Pair, 


JOSHUA  TREE  ARABESQUE 

gouache 


SPONSORED  BY 
SUPERVISOR  MARVIN  E.  LEW  IS 


LOW  TIDE  AT  NUNES 

oil 


SPONSORED  BY 


MR.  AND  MRS.  RICHARD  GUMP 


gP^Hg  NedPankin 

f<—M  Born  New  York;  studied  with  Kuni^M. 

|Kfl  An  Students  League  :  member  At lists  Equity 

K^B  and  An  Students  League ;  exhs^ed  a,  San 

P^H^K  Francisco  Art  ^  e  si,  rals    Sacramento  Sgu 

V^^^H  Fair    Studio  44,  Glad  Hand,  Rocco  uai 
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Sargent  Johnson 

Bo'n  Boston,  Mass.  I  audit  J  Worcester, 
Man..  An  School.  CSFA,  Ralph  Stackjole 
and  Beniamino  Bufann ,  mtmbtt  San  Fran- 
Cisco  An  Association;  awards:  Harmon 
Foundation,  San  Francisco  An  Association, 
Rosenberg  Award  194);  murals  at  Aquatic 
Park,  Nathan  Dohrmann  Facade,  S.S.  l.ur- 
line,  Richmond  City  Hall. 


HISTORY  OF  GREEN 


oil 


Hilaire  Hiler 

Bom  St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  "taught  art 
everywhere  from  kindergarten  to  graduate 
school  and  Paris  to  Santa  Fe ;"  exhibited 
widely;  life  fellow  of  Royal  Society  of 
Arts.  American  Philosophical  Association ; 
Ph.D.  Santander  University ;  many  books ; 
world  renowned  color  expert;  designer  of 
Hiler  Color  Wheel;  murals  in  Maritime 
Museum,  San  Francisco. 


THE  FOUR  RACES  OF  MAN 


wood  gesso 


TENEMENT 

oil 
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Charles  Fair 

Bom  Birmingham,  Alabama;  studied  at  the 
Art  Students  League  and  m  Pans., also 
with  Bridgeman  and  George  ^esijsm- 
ber  San  Francisco  Art  A>>™***  &j£t 

Annual  Prizes. 


YOUNG  FEMALE 

oil 


a Luke  Cibney 
Born  Dublin,  Eire;  studied  at  Metropoli- 
tan School  of  Art,  Dublin,  and  with  Sir 
William  Or  pen;  exhibits  at  major  museums 
and  galleries  in  the  United  States;  prize 
winner  at  San  Francisco  Art  Association 
Annuals;  portraits  in  the  following  cot- 
lections:  Htldegarde.  William  Gerstle.  Mr. 
and  Mn.  Charles  Ehrman. 


Leonora  Cetone 

Born  Dayton,  Ohio;  studied  Dayton  Art 
Institute,  Miami  University  of  Fine  Arts, 
and  Art  Students  League,  New  York;  co- 
founder  of  Cape  Ann  Society  of  Modern 
Artists,  Rockport  Mass. ;  exhibited  widely 
throughout  the  United  States;  awards  in- 
clude 1952  San  Francisco  Art  Festival. 


"SAND  PAINTING" 


■ 


r 


1 


1 


THE  TRUMPETER 


oil 


Mel  Fowler 

Born  Chicago;  studied  at  the  Minneapolis 
Art  Institute  and  CSFA,  also  in  Mcxiio 
City;  exhibited  at  San  Francisco  Museum 
Annuals.  San  Frarnisco  An  Festivals ;  mem- 
ber Graphic  Arts  Workshop ;  awards,  Min- 
neapolis, San  Francisco  Museum. 


SPONSORED  BY 


DESIGN  j  and  COLOR  SERVICE 

/\  OF    SAN  FRANCISCO 
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UP  THE  HILL 

oil 


John  Garth 

Resident  of  San  Francisco;  member  of  Na- 
tional Society  of  Mural  Painters;  past  presi- 
dent Society  of  Western  Artists;  art  chair- 
man San  Francisco  Press  and  Union  League 
Clubs;  murals  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  Golden  Gate  International  ex- 
position and  the  Sir  Francis  Drake  Hotel. 
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SPONSORED  BY 
SUPERVISOR  GEORGE  CHRISTOPHER 


BIRD'S  EYE  VIEW 

wattrcolor 


SPONSORED  BY 
UNION  SQUARE  GARAGE 


Michael  Schiff 

Born  in  Europe;  resident  Bay  Area  since 
1941;  studied  at  California  School  of  Arts 
and  Crafts  and  University  of  California, 
exhibited  at  Bishop  Museum  in  Honolulu 
Allied  Arts  in  Neu  York;  CmttiWfcT*) 
Gallery  ,n  Sausalito,  Merchant  Marine 
Show. 


EMIL  JANEL 


LABORER 


SPONSORED  BY 


MAXWELL  GALLERIES 


KOCKW  ELL  BRANK 


Esther  Torosian  Fuller 

Born  Rhode  Island:  studied  Mills  College, 
also  with  Max  Beckman,  Marsh  and  Kum- 
yoshi;  member  of  San  Francisco  An  Asso- 
ciation, San  Francisco  Women  Artists, 
Mills  College  Ceramic  Guild;  awards:  San 
Francisco  Museum,  Syracuse  Museum  also 
exhibited  at  De  Young  Museum  and  Met- 
ropolitan Museum. 
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Jrrry  O'Duy 

Born  Oakland ;  studied  at  the  Cornish 
School  of  Fine  Arti  in  Seattle;  worked 
with  Butano  as  muralHi  for  two  years; 
txhibiti  include  San  I  rani  no  Museum  of 

An,  Libau.lt  Galltrv,  Contimporary  Gal- 
lay;  member  Sauialito  Arts  Center. 


THE  EXODUS 


pen  and  ink 


Nobuo  Kitagaki 

Born  in  Oakland;  studied  in  New  York 
at  Cooper  Union,  Chicago  Institute  of 
Design;  exhibited  at  the  Army  Art  Show, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Art  Institute  of  Chi- 
cago, Oakland  Art  Gallery,  San  Francisco 
Museum,  Labaudt  Gallery,  Palace  of  Le- 
gion of  Honor. 


THE  GOLDEN  PAVILION 

collage 


SPONSORED  BY 
MR.  AND  MRS.  GEORGE  OPPEN 
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THREE  WOMEN 


eollagi 


Jean  Varda 

Born  in  Smyrna;  a  Creek;  lived  in  Pant 
and  London  to  1939/  1'tuf.ht  at  CSV  A, 
Black  Mountain,  Marillhunt  College  (a 
nunnery);  many  international  ihowj ;  prize 
winner  San  Vrancisco  Art  l:eitital. 


PARTICIPATING  SPONSORS 
ANONYMOUS 

MR.  AND  MRS.  ALBERT  E.  SCHLESINGER 
BILL  BREWER 


Jerry  Walter 

Born  Camden,  New  Jersey;  San  Diego 
State  Art  Major,  "given  up  as  impossible 
to  be  both  art  major  and  artist;"  Sausaltto 
since  7950;  previously  a  painter,  a  sculptor 
for  the  last  four  years;  shows  12  Adler 
Place,  Labaudt  Gallery;  Art  Association 
prize  winner  J95 / . 


\\  ool)  FORM 


PARTICIPATING  SPONSORS 


ANONYMOUS 
ANONYMOUS 

CHARLES  ACKERMAN,  CONTEMPORARY 


Mary  Lindheiin 

Born  New  Jersey;  studied  Chnumard 
School  of  Art  ana  CSV  A;  instructor  U'ith 
Alexander  Anhipenko ;  member  and  bail 
president  Association  of  San  Vrancisco  Pot- 
leri/  Sculptors  Guild  of  New  York;  many 
national  and  international  exhibit/nm ; 
Jirjzei  at  California  State  fair,  San  Vran- 
ciscn Art  Veitival,  West  Coast  Ceramic 
Annuals. 


BRANCH  VASE 

black  malt  glaze 


PARTICIPATING  SPONSORS 

WARNICK  REALTY 
7  Princess  Street 
Sausalito 

BARRETT  GARAGES 
735  Harrison  Street 
San.  Francisco 

LES  VOGEL  CHEVROLET  COMPANY 
Market  at  Van  Ness 
San  Francisco 


SPONSORS 


The  San  Francisco  Chronicle   L9 

Charles  Stuart  Co   20 

Stonestown   21 

Jenkcl-Davidson  Optical  Co   122 

Rudolph  Schaeffer  School  of  Design   22 

W.  &  J.  Sloane   23 

Cargoes  Inc   24 

San  Francisco  Examiner   25 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Keady   26 

Supervisor  Marvin  E.  Lewis   26 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Gump   27 

Schneider  Bros   28 

Boas  Pontiac   29 

Design  &  Color  Service   31 

Supervisor  George  Christopher   32 

Union  Square  Garage   32 

Maxwell  Galleries   33 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Oppen   '  ' 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  E.  Schlesinger   36 

Bill  Brewer   36 

Chas.  Ackerman,  Interiors   37 

Warnick  Realty   37 

Barrett  Garages   3"? 

Les  Vogel  Chevrolet   38 

Flax's   38 

James  Kemble  Mills,  Inc. 
407  Jackson  Street 
San  Francisco 


Werner  Phillips 

BEND  OF  THE  ROAD 

trrrnlnr 


Srr^r  Trulmrli 

PERCEPTTS  1ST  PAINTING 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CREDITS 

Randal  Parti idge 

Kurd  Photographers 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

The  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art 

Morley  Baer 

M.  Halberstadt 

Rudolph  Schaeffer  School  of  Design 
John  Howell  Books 
Glen  Crohy 

Strohmeyer  Photographers 

Myron  Tanenhaum 

Mary  Edwards  and  Norman  Donant 

San  Francisco  Dance  League 

Stanford  Players 

Jan  Davis 


DIRECTORY  OF  PARTICIPATING  GROUPS 


Dick  Sears 

THE  PLAYERS 


\MERICAN  INSTITl  TE  OF  ARCHI- 
TECTS, 28  O'Farrell  Street, 
San  Francisco 

ARTS  AM)  CR  M  I  S  SECTION,  SPE- 
CIAL SERVICES,  6th  Army  Head- 
quarters,  Presidio,  San  Francisco 

ASSOCIATION  OF  LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTS,  605  W  ashington 
Street,  San  Francisco 

ASSOCI  ATION  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

POTTERS.  ,    n  Edwin  Cado<ian,  Box 
304,Kentfield 
BALLET  QUINTETTE,  5960  Marga- 
rito  Drive.  < Oakland 

Grace  Mann 

Jack  Johannes 

Graee  Johannes 

Dierdre  Kisich 

Jan  Carpenter 

BA\  ARE  A  FILM  M  AKERS,  r  o  Kin- 
esis, Inc.,  566  Commercial  Street. 
San  Francisco 

James  Broujjhton 

Jordan  Belson 

Hy  Hirsh 

Christopher  Maclaine 
Pat  Marx 
Martin  Metal 
Frank  Stauffachcr 
Peter  Shoemaker 
\\  ilner-  Montemezzi 
Leslie  Turner 


BERKELEY  REPERTORY 
THE  VTER,  L915  Henr)  Street, 
Berkeley 

CALIFORN1  \  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS 
&  <  IR  \  I  I  S.  Broadway  al  I  lollege 
\  \  enue,  I  Oakland 

CALIFORN1  \  SCHOOL  OF  FINE 

AIM'S,  800  Chestnut  Avenue, 
San  Francisco 

CALIFORNIA  SOCIETY  OF  ETCH- 
ERS, c  «»  John  Stoll.  028  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco 

COMPANY  OF  THE  GOLDEN  HIND, 

Box  22:».  Berkelej 
DIABLO  ART  ASSOCI  ATION, 

c/o  Hiram  P.  Meulendyke,  L750 

Orchard  Lane,  Walnut  Creek 
FOLK  DANCE  FEDERATION  OF 

NORTHERN  CALIFORN1  \. 

c/o  Mr.  W  alter  Grothe,  390  Liberty, 

San  Francisco 
GR APHIC  ARTS  WORKSHOP, 

128  -  26th  Avenue,  San  Francisco 
THE  INTERPLAYERS,  1001  Vallejo 

Street,  San  Francisco 

II  VLPRIN-LATHROP  DANCE 

SCHOOL.  1831  Union  Street, 

San  F  rancisco 
M  \RIN  SOCIETY  OF  ARTISTS, 

c  o  Marjorie  Salin.  16  Hazel  Court, 

San  Rafael 

M.  H.  de  YOUNG  IfEMORl  VL 
MUSEUM,  Golden  Gate  Park. 
San  Francisco 
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DIRECTORY  OF  PARTICIPATING  GROUPS 


MILLS  COLLEGE  CERAMIC  GUILD. 
Mills  College,  Oakland 

PALO  ALTO  CONTEMPORARY 
DANCE  GROUP,  c/o  Betty  Cook, 
855  Berkeley  Avenue,  Menlo  Park 

Mary  Gould  Van  Seiver 
Betty  Cook 
Jane  Dunn 
Lorle  Krentzler 
Nancy  Walker 
PALACE  OF  THE  LEGION  OF 
HONOR  MUSEUM,  Lincoln  Park, 
San  Francisco 
HARRY  PARTCH  AND  ENSEMBLE. 
3030  Bridgeway,  R.F.D.  67,  Sausalito 

PETERS-WRIGHT  DANCE 
THEATER,  2695  Sacramento, 
San  Francisco 

Lenore  Peters  Job 
Judy  Job 

Susan  Jane  Hartwig 
Molly  Parker 
Francisca  Avila 
Erika  Scbonwald 
Agnes  Scbmitt 
Frances  Jobnsson 
Sue  Peters 
Marian  Ay  ton 
Barbara  Gartshorc 
Julie  Garfinkel 

Matilda  Kogan 
Marjorie  Markel 
Betty  Jenkins 
Judy  Kogan 
Lean  Fredericks 


PL  A  ^  HOI  SE  REPERTORY 
COMPANY  .  Beach  and  Hyde  Streets, 
San  Francisco 
PROFESSION  \l.  W  E  V \  ERS 
ASSOC!  \TION,  c/o  Hal  Painter, 
2731  Hyde  Street,  San  Francisco 
RICHMOND  \ RT  CENTER,  Civic 

Center,  Richmond 
SAN  FRANCISCO  \RT  ASSOC!  \- 
TION,  800  Chestnut  Street, 
San  Francisco 
SAN  FRANCISCO  DANCE  LEAGUE, 
2695  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 
Judy  Job 
Carol  Beals 
Bari  Rolfe 
Gloria  Unti 
John  Patterson 
Carol  Geneve  Leeds 
Valentine  Oumansky 
SAN  FRANCISCO  Ml  SEl  M  OF  ART, 

Civic  Center,  San  Francisco 
S4N  FRANCISCO  SOCIETY  OF 
WOMEN  ARTISTS,  c/o  Elizabeth 
Mailliard.  2853  Scott  Street, 
San  Francisco 
SAN  FRANCISCO  STATE  COLLEGE, 

Art  Department 
SAN  QUE  MIX  INMATE  ART 

San  Quentin  Prison.  San  Rafael 
SCH4EFFER  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN, 

350  Union  Street.  San  Francisco 
SOCIETY  OF  WESTERN  ARTISTS, 
760  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


Avnim  Rulienslein 

PORTS  M  l 


DIRECTORY  OF  PARTIC 


ACKLES,  MAE,  1312  Jackson  Street, 

San  Francisco 
ALBRIGHT,  ELISE,  61  Vista  Lane, 

Walnut  Creek 
ALBRIGHT,  GERTRUDE,  61  Vista 

Lane,  Walnut  Creek 
ALDRICH.  RICHARD  HANLEY,  64 

Alta  Vista,  Mill  Valley 
ALEXANDER,  LYNN,  1264A  Vallejo 

Street,  San  Francisco 
ALEXANDER,  NANCY  F.,  Box  406, 

Mills  College,  Oakland 
ALLEMAPH  .  \  YONNE  E.,  243  Sencco 

Avenue,  San  Francisco 
ANDERSON,  FLORENCE  B.,  Star 

Route,  Box  55,  San  Jose 
ANDERSON,  SHIRLEE  MAE,  1371 

16th  Avenue.  San  Francisco  22 
ANDERSON,  WANDA,  P.O.  Box  1311, 

San  Francisco  1 
ANELLO,  THEDA  M.,  4485  -  17th 

Street,  San  Francisco 
ANGENENT,  MARIE-JEANNE  A., 

1504  Willard  Street,  San  Francisco  17 
ANTONACCI,  ROSEMARY  ZETTEL, 

1523  Grove  Street,  San  Francisco 
A  RATA,  SYBIL  L.,  Box  406,  Mills  Col- 

lege,  Oakland 
ARNAUTOFF,  VICTOR  M.,  1007 

W  ashington  Street,  Colma  25 
AUSTIN,  LUCILLE  M..  535  Columhus 

Avenue,  San  Francisco 
BARAZANI.  MORRIS,  221  Bridgewav. 

Sausalito 

BARDINI,  RICHARD  D..641  O  Farrell 

Street,  San  Francisco 
BARNES,  BIANCA.  137 A  Pfeiffer 

Street.  San  Francisco 
BARTMANN,  ELISABETH,  1923  31st 

Avenue.  San  Francisco 
BAUGHMAN,  JAMES  W.,  2421  Fulton 
-     Street.  Berkeley  4 


BEAN,  MARIAN,  548  -  6th  Avenu.  . 

San  Francisco  18 
BEARDSLEY,  ALICE  S.,  975B  Clayton 

Street,  San  Francisco 
BERNARDI,  BEATRICE  B.,99  Miller 

Lane,  Sausalito 
BEST,  JOHN  F.,  2303  Spaulding 

Avenue,  Berkeley 
BEST,  MARSHA,  2303  Spaulding 

Avenue,  Berkeley 
BIEECKER,  VAL,38  Bulkley  Avcnu.-. 

Sausalito 
BISHOP,  DONALD  E.,  134  Joice 

Street,  Apt.  5,  San  Francisco 
BLACKWELL,  ALBERT  G.,  1531 

Hvde  Street,  San  Francisco 
BLUE,  KAY,  34  Radio  Terrace,  San 

Francisco  16 
BLUMENTHAL,  EITEL  F.,321  Ashton 

Avenue,  San  Francisco 
BOAN,  ALICE  B.,  1166  Monticello 

Road,  Napa 
BOAN,  EDWARD,  1166  Monticello 

Road,  Napa 
BOHLER.  WILLIAM,  1312  Jackson 

Street,  San  Francisco 
BOND,  PETER  MASON,  1039  Clayton 

Street,  San  Francisco 
BORTIN.  BARBARA  BONI,  1999  San 

Carlos,  Concord 
BOYD,  DANIEL  L..  44  -  5th  Avenue, 

San  Francisco 
BRINK,  ELEANOR  M.,  834  Bush 

Street,  San  Francisco 
BROOKS.  BARBARA,  1059  Leaven- 
worth. San  Francisco 
BROOKS,  COLLEEN  W.,  1018  Rose 

\venue.  Piedmont 
BROOKS.  MERLE  V.,  622  -  22nd 

Avenue,  San  Francisco 
BROOKS.  RAYMOND  A.,  2130  Filhert 

Street,  San  Francisco 


PATING  ARTISTS 


1953 


BROSSARD,  ZILLA  \  .,  1 1  oh  Markel 

Street,  San  Franciseo 

BROl  GHTON,  I  VMES,  British  Film 

Institute,  L64  Shaftesbury  Ave., 

London,  England 
BROWN,  J  AC  . I  \<:k.  :>023  Judah 

Street,  San  Francisco 
BR1  BAKER,  BARLEY,  L505  Sutter 

Street,  San  Francisco 
IU  LPUERIN,  MRS.  MARGARET, 

l.">22  Thomas  Avenue,  San  Francisco 
BUR(;,  HARRY,  c  <>  Mooser,2622  Van 

Ness,  San  Francisco 

BURLED  .  BETT1 ,  H5  Douglass 

Street,  San  Francisco 
BURR,  ALICE,  1772  Vallejo  Street, 

San  Franeisro  23 

BUSSINK,  ADA  JACOBA,  5422  Cala- 
veras Avenue,  i  Oakland 

BUTLEH.  ELVA  \L,  1125  Taylor 
Street,  San  Francisco 

BUTLER,  LILLIAN  C,  1700  Le  R03 
Avenue,  San  Francisco 

BUTTLER,  DEWITT  JEROME,  7014 
Favor  Street,  Oakland 

GAMES,  VINA,  128  -  26th  Avenue,  San 
Francisco 

CANTRELL,  L.  ANN,  P.O.  Box  1411, 

San  Francisco 
CARVALHO,  GEORGE  B.,  1649  -  51st 

Avenue,  ( )akland 
CARRAWAY,  ARTHUR,  1616  Fulton 

Street,  San  Francisco 
CATELLI,  SILVIO,  31  Alta  Street, 

San  Francisco 
CASTELLON,  MELIDA,  2407  Fillmore 

Street,  San  Francisco 
C  AYAGNARO,  PHILIP  B.,  1377  Rose 

Street,  Berkeley 
CETONE,  LEONORA,  631  Bridgeway, 

Sausalito 


CHAM,T.G.,  808  Kearny  Street,  Studio 

20 1 .  San  Francisco 
CHAMBERLAIN,  PHYLLIS  M.,  13(5 

( Gordon  Road,  \\  alnul  ( Week 
CHASE,  MARY,203  Richardson  Street, 

Sausalito 

CHEFFINS,  Florabel,  6324  California 

Street,  San  Francisco 
CHEVALIER,  SUZANNE  A..  .{127 

Washington  Street,  San  Francisco 

CHEZEM,  W..  102  -  26th  Street,  ipt 

34,  Oakland  l-> 
CHYNOWETH,  BRADFORD  <;..  832 

San  Luis  Road,  Berkeley  7 
CIPRICO,  MARGUERITE  C,  510 

Warn-n  Road,  San  Mateo 

CLARK,  CHARLES  F.,  723  Curtis 

Street,  Alhany  6 
CLARK,  LUIS  F.,  2460  Washington 

Street,  San  Francisco  15 
CO ATES, BEATRICE  W.,5527  Lawton 

Avenue,  Oakland 
CONSER,  HELEN  LOUISE,  10  Adler 

Place,  San  Francisco 
COLBY,  ROBERT,  735  Thornhill 

Drive,  Colma 
COLE,  BERNADETTE,  81  Terra.c 

Walk,  Berkeley  7 
COLE,  GAIL  S.,  5421  Anza  Street.  >an 

Francisco 
CONAHAN,  PEGGY  C,  1316  Virgin" 

Avenue,  San  Francisco 
CONE,  ELIZABETH  F..  744  El 

Camino  Real,  Burlingame 
CONRAD,  BARN  A  BY,  844  Baj  WW* 

San  Francisc  o  1 
COOMBS,  M.  ME1.1TA,  541  Con»toci 

Drivr.  Mill  Valley  „     ,  |J4 

COOPER,  JERREL  S.,  317  Ta.«alpa» 

Drive,  Corte  Madera 
COREY,  CARYL  MOON.  1501 
Plymouth  Avenue,  San  Francis* 


DIRECTORY 


OF  PARTICI 


CORRELL,  K.  V.,  256  Third  Avenue, 

San  Francisco 
CORY,  STEPHAN  J.,  1082  Post  Street, 

San  Francisco 
CRAJNE,  GLADYS  ANNETTE,  1544 

California  Street,  San  Francisco 
CRAINE,  WILLARD,  1544  California 
Cia\\  FORD,  RUTH,  4069  -  23rd 

Street,  San  Francisco 

Street,  San  Francisco 
CRONIN,  ANDREW  J.,  142  Mallorca, 

San  Francisco 
CI  CARO,  PAT  J.,  628  Montgomery 

Street,  Room  429,  San  Francisco 
CURRIE,  FRANCES  J.,  622  Mandana 

Boulevard,  San  Francisco 
CUSLIDGE,  BEATRICE,  256  Ander- 
son Street,  San  Francisco  10 
CUTLER,  K.  LUCILLE,  1932  East  17th 

Street,  Oakland  6 
DAHLSTROM,  BILL  DEW,  435  Hayes, 

San  Francisco 
DASCALLOS,  DAN  R.,  556  Mayette 

Avenue,  Concord 
DASCALLOS,  EMILY  J.,  556  Mayette 

Avenue,  Concord 
DAVEY,  ROBERT,  2468  Bush  Street, 

San  Francisco  15 
DAWSON,  RALPH,  526  Duncan,  San 

Francisco  14 
DEAN,  IDA.  1644  Diamond  Street,  San 

Francisco 

de  ANGULO,  GUIOMAR,  535  Colum- 
bus Avenue,  San  Francisco 

De  BOIE,  BETHEL,  114  Sutro  Heights 
Avenue.  San  Francisco  21 

de  FLORES,  H.  RICO,  3432  Lawton 
Street,  San  Francisco 

DEITCHMAN,  JANE  LOS,  380  -  31st 
Avenue.  San  Francisco  21  * 

DERBY,  H.  KENNETH,  431  -  40th 
Street.  Richmond 


DERBY,  HELEN  G.,  431  -  40th  Street, 

Richmond 
DESSAUER,  LOUIS  WILLIAM,  P.< » 

Box  404,  Ross 
DHAEMERS,  BOB,  402  -  26th  Street, 

Apt.  38,  Oakland 
DHAEMERS,  PENNY,  402  -  26th 

Street,  Oakland 
DINKIN,  EDITH  J.,  1430  Boulevard 

Way,  Walnut  Creek 
di  SUVERO,  VICTOR,  319  Roanok.  . 

San  Francisco 
DOERING,  ERIC  O.,  859  24th  Avenue, 

San  Francisco 
DOGANIERO,  CARMEN  J.,  41  Divisa- 

dero,  San  Francisco 
DOMNICK,  MAJEL  JEAN,  20560 

Boston  Road,  Havward 
DORAN,  KATHRYN,  1267  Chestnut 

Street,  Apt.  5,  San  Francisco 
cTORVAL,  JEAN,  1722  Divisadcn. 

Street,  San  Francisco 
DUFFEY,  SALLY  C,  4260  Maybelle 

Avenue,  Oakland 
EASLEY,  CICELY  R..  114  Belgrave 

Avenue,  San  Francisco  17 
EHRSAM,  PAUL,  2230  Steiner  Street, 

Apt.  9,  San  Francisco 
ELLING,  HAZEL  M.,  4101  Wilson 

Lane,  Concord 
ELLIOTT,  ELISA  E.,  2547  Piedmont. 

Apt.  2,  Berkeley  4 
ELLIOTT,  LOU  M.,  2551  Ivy  Drive, 

Oakland  6 
ELLIS,  ESTHER  A.,  854  -  40th  Avenue, 

San  Francisco 
EMANUEL.  JERRY  M..  1907  Lincoln 

Wav,  San  Francisco  22 
ENGLISH,  NANCY  J.,  2021  Cambridge 

Drive.  Alameda 
EPPERSON,  MARY  T.,  3300  Kings- 
land  Avenue.  Oakland 


TING  ART  I  ST  S  —  1  9  5  3 


ERCK EN BRACK,  MARY  E.,  1310 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 

EVANS,  OKA*  T.,  1595  Clay  Street, 
San  Francisco 

FAHNER-DENNIS,  I  RSI  LA  A.,  270 

Roosevelt  Way,  San  Francisco 
FALCH,  M  YRA  M.,  23  Stetson  Avenue, 

Corte  Madera 
FARALLA,  D.,  1112  Montgomery 

Street,  San  Francisco 
FA1  I  kNER,  WILLIAM,  20  San 

Rafael  Wax .  San  Francisco 

1  KLDMAN,  BELLA  T.,  I L30  Keeler 

Avenue,  Berkeley 
FEU) VI AN,  DOROTHY,  227  Ninth 

Avenue,  San  Main, 

FERGUSON,  LORN  A  I,,  $28  Monfr 

»omerx  Street,  Room  V~h 
San  Francisco 
FERL1NG,  LAWRENCE,  339  Chestnut 
Street,  San  Francisco  11 

FERRARIO,  LOl  is  C,  102  East 

Blythedale  Avenue,  Mill  Vallev 
FINANCE,  CHARLES  P.,  940  Jones 

Street,  San  Francisco 
FISHER,  EMMA  J.,  1312  Jackson 

Street,  Apt.  9,  San  Francisco 
FLEMMING,  AMY  D.,  2701  Green 

Street,  San  Francisco 
I  <  iNTAINE,  HAROLD  R.,  627  Taylor 

Street,  Apt.  53,  San  Francisco 
FOX,  HELEN,  50  Church, 

San  Francisco 
FOX,  SALLY  A.,  3107  Deakin  Street, 

Berkeley  5 
FRANGIONE,  LOUIS  P.,  359  Waver- 

ley  Street,  Menlo  Park 
FROMER,  IRVING  R.,  1232  Cahrillo, 

San  Francisco 
FI  LLER,  ESTHER  TOROSICU,  419 

Merritt  Avenue,  Oakland 


i  i  I  I  I  K.  FENNEB  C.,  119  Merriti 

\  x  enue,  (  >aklan<l 

I  I  LLER,  KATHIE  C,  L89  Parnassus, 

San  Francisco 
l  i  LLER,  RUTB  EL,  L89  Parnassus 

\  venue,  San  Francisco 
<.  IRNETT,  MILDRED  F.,  Alii. -.1  irts 

Guild,  Menlo  Park 
G  IRTH,  JOHN,  823  Powell  Street, 

San  Francisco 
CEG  IN,  AMBROSE  F.,  Jr.,  M  Rer- 

cules  A  venue,  I  [ercules 
( I  EG  AN,  A  M  BR<  >SE  F.,  Sr.,  529  Talbot 

Avenue,  A  lhany 

GEORGETTI,  DOLLY,  40  Cazneau 

Avenue,  Sausalito 
GERSM,  OSCAR,  Box  406,  Mills  Col- 

lege,  ( Oakland 
GILBERT,  LOUISE,  1127  Kearny 

Street,  San  Francisco 
GESTER,  GINGER  BELEN,2725 

Claremonl  Boulevard,  Berkeley 
I  j  I  LBERT,  R.  GORDON,  2040  Hanover 

Street,  Palo  Alto 
GILKERSON,  T.  MOFFET,  1553  San 

Lorenzo  V. venue,  Berkeley 
GILL,  CH  \  RLES  E.,  1219*  Evelyn  Ave- 

nue,  Berkeley  6 
G ILL,  JOHN  WILLIAM,  2472  Bush 

Street,  San  Francisco 
GINGRICH,  WILLIAM  F.,  642  Greer 

Road,  Palo  Alto 
GLASS,  BERTHA  W.,  1355  Leaven- 

worth  Street,  San  Francisco  9 
GLEESON,  GERALD  COLLINS,  1329 

Shattuck  Avenue,  Berkeley 
GOLDMAN,  ALFRED,  1775  O'Farrell 

Street,  San  Francisco 
GORDON,  MARJORIE  A.,  2245  Sacra- 

niento,  San  Francisco 
GORDY,  CHARLES  WHITE,  1571 

California  Street,  San  Francisco  ^ 


DIRECTORY  OF  PARTIC 


GRACE,  JOHN  G.,  3030  Bridgeway, 
Sausalito 

GRAY,  M  1RG  \KET  L.,  220  Summit 
Road,  Walnut  Creek 

GRAY,  VESTA  MAY,  235  14th  Ave- 
nue, San  Francisco 

GREEN,  ESTHER  R.,  2485  Chestnut 
Street,  San  Francisco 

GREENE.  FRANCHESCA,  352  Miller 
Avenue,  Mill  Valley 

GRUB,  HENRY,  425  Page, 
San  Francisco 

grubb,  e.  McAllister,  2310 

Broderick  Street,  San  Francisco 
GRUNDSTROM,  CHRISTOPHER 

GEORGE,  715  Marin  Citv 
GUERMONPREZ,  TRUDE,  810  Clip- 
per Street,  San  Francisco 
GUYER,  MARJORIE  C,  1921  Meadow 
Road.  Walnut  Creek 
HAGEDORN,  EDW  ARD,  628  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco  11 
HAMEL,  IRENE,  721  Beach  Street, 

San  Francisco 
H  \  MILTON,  CHARLES  E.,  Box  406, 

Mills  College,  Oakland 
HAMPTON,  JUNE,  1900  Meadow 

Lane,  Walnut  Creek 
HANNON,  BRENT,  1436  17th  Avenue, 

San  Francisco 
HANNON,  BRENT  E.,  1436  -  l.th 

Avenue.  San  Francisco 
HARGREAVES,  EDGAR  W.,  1424 

Polk  Street,  San  Francisco 
HARTMAN.  ROBERT  HARVEY.  802 

Montgomery  Street.  San  Francisco 
HASSLER.  KATIE  E..  2040  Diablo 

Drive.  Walnut  Creek 
HAVEMAN,  DOUG,  c/o  144  Carl, 

San  Francisco 
HAYDEN.  BITS.  63A  Grace  Street, 

San  Francisco 


HAZER,  LUGENE  E.,  Villa  Grande, 
Sonoma  Count \ 

HEATH,  EDITH.  Sausalito 
HEDRICK,  WALLY  B.,  800  Chestnut, 

San  Francisco 

HEE,  HON-CHEW,  1645  Hyde  Street, 

San  Francisco 
HEILBRON,  DELPHINE  R.,  2601 

Lyon  Street,  San  Francisco 
HENDEL,  META  C,  253  Buena  Vista 

Avenue,  San  Francisco 
HIGH,  CHRISTINE  M..  2309  Broder- 
ick Street,  San  Francisco 
HOCHE,  LISETTE  ALYCE,  2621  Di- 

visadero,  San  Francisco 
HOLMES,  ROSINDA,  551  Francisco 

Street,  San  Francisco 
HOLMSTROM,  JOAN  PRISCILL  \. 

2221  Gough  Street,  San  Francisco 
HUEBLER,  VIVIAN  R.,  1208  Portola 

Drive,  San  Francisco 
HUGENT*  )BLER,  EMIL  JOSEPH,  326 

Faxon  Avenue,  San  Francisco  12 
HYDE,  ALLIE  B..  527  Bvron.  Palo  Alto 
INGRAM.  PARETTA  W\,  33  Bowles 

Place.  Oakland 
IRVIN,  BENJAMIN  W.,  Jr.,  71  Central 

Avenue,  Sausalito 
JACOBI.  MIRA.  375  San  Leandro  Way, 

San  Francisco  27 
JAMES,  MYLES  O.,  2911  Humphrey 

Avenue.  Richmond 
JANA.  ANN,  1738  Pine  Street, 

San  Francisco 
JARBOE.  JO  ANN  \..  635  Sutter  Street, 

San  Francisco 
JELLINEK,  MARIAN,  237  -  14th  Ave- 
nue. San  Francisco 
JOHANSON,  EDWARD  WARREN. 

2751  Greenwich  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHNSON.  ANNIE  T..  834  King* 

Court.  Hayward   


PATING  ARTISTS  —  1953 


LAIRD,  I  VNE  P.,  li^i".  Mi  Ulna.-  Ive- 

nue,  Millhrae 
LAMBERT,  C.  M..  3840  irmj  Street, 

San  Francisco 
LANGWORTHY,  MADELINE,  358 

Panoramic  W  aj .  Berkeley 
LA  PEZ,  TON1  Q.,  628  Montgomerj 

Street,  San  Francisco 
LARSEN,  iSTRIDJOSUA,  L838A  Fell 

Street.  San  Francisco 

LATHROP,  IRDATH,  612  Holloway 

Avenue,  San  Francisco  I- 
LaVIGNE,  ROBERT,  1111  Green, 

San  Francisco 
LAWRENCE,  PATRICIA  A.,  2622  Col- 
lege Avenue,  Berkeley  4 
LAZZARO,  PAT  C,  L227  Dolores, 

San  Francisco 
LE  BESQ1  E,  CHRIST1  IN,  2132  \ 

Jones  Street,  San  Francisco 
LEDERER.  WOLFGANG,  315  -  29th 

Avenue  <  Oakland 
LEE,  SAMMY.  1538  Clay  Stn-.  t.  Apt. 

10,  San  Francisco 
LEEFE,  MIRIAM,  220  Wesl  Street, 

Sausalito 

LEMES,  ABEL  F.,  4210  Montgomery, 

Oakland  1  I 
LEMON,  DAVID  ARTHUR,  P.O.  Box 

232.  Belvedere 
LENAERTS,  JEANNE  J.,  184  Ell 

worth  Street.  San  Francisco  10 

LEON,  VIKING  D.,  2400  Dana. 

San  Francisco 
LINDHEIM,  \1\RY,  221  Bridgeway, 

Sausalito 
LIVINGSTON,  MARGERY.  2546 

Greenwich  Street,  San  Francisco  23 
LLAMAS, JOSE G., 2590 -28th  Ivenue, 

San  Francisco 
LOCKWOOD,  ISABEL.  4215  Terrace 

Street,  Oakland 


JOHNSON,  MARGARET  M..  251] 

2oili  Avenue,  San  Francisco 
JONES,  MAR!  E.,  64]  ■  48th  Avenui 

San  Francisco 

JOSEPH,  E\  \,  2795  Laguna  Street, 

San  Francisco 
JUDSON,  IR1NA  II  \RKIS.  L521  Hill 

grade  Avenue,  \\  alnui  ( Ireek 
JUETT,  CHARM,  710  Meadow  Lane, 

<  ioncord 

KADRI,  FARIDA  B.,  5  Warren  Court 

Mill  VaUe) 
K  ASM  IK  E,         ID  V.,  2331  Carleton 

Si  reet,  Berkclej 

KATZ,  ROBERT,  California  Schoolo! 

Fine  Arts,  San  Francisco 
KAUFMANN,  STELLA  M-  L624 
Vicente  Street,  San  Francisco  16 
KEE,  HU  WAI,  1278  California Streel 

San  Francisco 
KELLY,  CLAY,  441  Ellis,  San 

Francisco  2 
KENNY,  MATT,  2266  -  45th  Ivenue, 

San  Francisco  16 
K I  DDK  R,  J  A  MES  R,  428  Union  Streel 

Apt.  2,  San  Francisco  11 
KING,  LILYANN,  2479  -  31st  Uenm 

San  Francisco  16 
KIKBY,  GLO  J.,  29  Alta  Street, 

San  Francisco  . 
KNAUER,  JESSICA  E.,  916  Timotnj 

Lane,  Menlo  Park 
KNERR.  S  ALLIE  F..  961  Tereaita, 

San  Francisco  12  _  .  _ 

KOLLAR,  WILLIAM  S..  5630  Coin." 

hia  Avenue,  Richmond  • 
KORNEM  IN,  LARR1  V-  - 
Bon  Street,  Apt.  4.  San  Francisco 
KROEPELIN,  LOIS  MAR Y, 2518 

mond  Street,  San  Francisco 
KI  R  TZ.  MARION  S..2<>1"  •14lh 
Street,  Sacramento 


DIRECTORY  OF  PA 


LORENZATO,  RAY,  5617  Shafter 

Avenue,  ( )akland  9 
LI  ICK,  CONSTANCE  M.,  1478  Wash- 

ington  Street,  San  Francisco 
I  I  STIG,  ROBERT  L.,  3317  Grand 

Avenue,  ( )akland 
LI  NNE,  LE( >,  1080  Bush  Street. 

S.m  Francisco 
M  \CCHIARINI,  PETER,  1415  Grant 

Avenue,  San  Francisco 
MacDONELL,  JOHN  P.,  3400  Hoover 

Street,  Redwood  City 
MarlNTYRE,  EMILIE,  20  Locust 

\  venue,  Kentfield 
MacMILLAN,  DONALD  R.,  15  Fern- 
wood  Drive,  San  Francisco 
MALI .  FRED  B.,.589  Merritt  Avenue, 

Oakland 

M  WOOGIAN,  BETTY  MARY,  187 
Gordan  Avenue,  San  Francisco 

M  V  R^U AND,  HOWARD  ALFRED, 
8r>8  -  56th  Street,  Oakland 

M  \ROL  AND,  MAY,  858  -  56th  Street, 
( Oakland 

M  \RQUIS,  ROBERT  B.,  802  Mont- 

gomery  Street,  San  Francisco 
M  \  RSHALL,  MAUREEN  G.,  611  Alma 

Avenue,  Oakland 
MARTENS,  HENRY  E.,  899  Green 

Street,  San  Francisco 
M  VRTIN,  DOROTHY  ANN,  485 

Greenwich  Street,  San  Francisco 
M  VRTIN,  NANCY  E.,  1734  -  24th  Ave- 

ttue,  San  Francisco 
MARX.  PATRICIA  R.,  2220  -  17th 

Avenue,  San  Francisco 
M  V  rEO,  SYLVESTER  P.,  57  Ceres 

Street,  San  Francisco 
MAYBECK,  JACOMENA,  2751  Buena 

Jista  Way,  Berkeley 
M  V*°.  JEAN  B.,  3055  Webster. 

San  Francisco 


MAYO.  \\  ILLIAMSON,  3055  Webster, 

San  Francisco 
McCARTHY,  MAX.  1818  Green  Street, 

San  Francisco 
McCRONE,  ELIZABETH  B.,  185 

Edgewood  Avenue.  San  Francisco 
McCULLOUGH,  ANGELA  M..  5026 

Fulton  Street,  San  Francisco 

McDowell,  john  h..  Box  406,  Mills 

College,  Oakland 
M.  DONALD,  WALLACE  E.,  216A  2nd 

Street,  Sausalito 
McFALL,  THEODORE  F.,  5835  Dry 

Creek  Road,  Napa 
McGARRITY,  PATRICK  JOSEPH, 

3801  Branson  Drive,  San  Mateo 
McMAHON,  NATALIE  B.,  35  Ryan 

Avenue,  Mill  Valley 
McNICKLE,  NELLIE  C,  724  Bosworth 

Street,  San  Francisco  12 
McRAE,  NANCY  JANE,  108  -  4th 

Street,  Sausalito 
MEARSE,  CHARLES  W.,  736  Lincoln 

Avenue,  Alameda 
METAL,  MARTIN,  221  Bridgeway, 

Sausalito 

MEYERFELD.  ALBERT  MOSES,  1045 
Lake  Street,  San  Francisco  18 

MILLER,  SUMNER  G.,  1935  Lombard 
Street.  San  Francisco 

MILLIGAN,  FLORA.  410  Shrader 
Street.  San  Francisco 

MIRS A,  NINA,  1299  Arguello  Boule- 
vard. San  Francisco 

MITCHELL,  CAROLINE  SMITH, 
2669  Le  Conte,  Berkeley 

MITCHELL.  EVE  V.,  2747  McGee 
Avenue,  Berkeley 

MOLLOY,  IDA  E..  1884A  Filbert, 
San  Francisco  23 

MITCHELL.  HELEN,  Box  406,  Mills 
College,  Oakland 


MONROE,  KEITH,  1815  Union  Street, 

San  Francisco 
MOOKE.  ROBERT  M.,  2453  Filbert 

Street,  San  Francisco  2.i 
MORGAN,  MABEL  KI.K  WoK.  2178 

Jefferson  Avenue,  Berkeley 
MORGAN,  W  ILH1LM1NA  A.,  4221 
MOREHOUSE,  WILLIAM  P.,  5714 

Keith  Avenue,  Oakland 

Army  Street,  San  Francisco  I  1 

MORIARTY,  CLARA  E.,  1533  Palmer 
Street,  Napa 

MORTENS  EN,  NIELS,  1326  Green- 
wich Street,  San  Francisco 

MOS  TELLER,  CORDON  E.,  674  \r- 
kansas  Street,  San  Francisco 

MULLER,  EDITH  G.,  18  Janes  Street, 

Mill  Valley 

MURPHY,  GERTRUDE  M.,  241 
Greenwich  Street,  San  Francisco  1 1 

MURRAY,  GEORGE  EDWARD,  727 
Grafton  Avenue,  San  Francisco 

NEPOTE,  ALEXANDER,  410  Taylor 
Boulevard.  MiUbrae 

NERGER,  ETHEL  PEARCE,  25  Fair 
Oaks,  San  Francisco 

NETHERBY,  ELENA,  Montalvo,  Box 
406,  Mills  College,,Oakland 

NEWTON,  RONNIE,  660  -  47th  Ave- 
nue,  San  Francisco 

NICHOLS,  TRYPHON  C,  474  Freder- 
ick Street.  San  Francisco 

NICHOLSON,  EUGENE  H.,  2422 
40th  Avenue,  San  Francisco 

NICHOLSON,  NORMAN  E.,  2422 
40th  Avenue,  San  Francisco 

NUN  AN,  ANA  LEE  F.,  1460  Summit 
Road,  Berkeley 

NUNES,  THOMAS  W.,  3422A  Dela- 
ware Street,  Oakland 

OBERT,  LOIS,  3212  Deering,  Oakland 


O'BURKE,  in  in  BAIRD,  55  total- 
ing Place,  San  Francisco 

O  DAV,  JERRY  IN.,  P.O.  Box  232, 
Belvedere 

OLANDAG,  SALLY,  2318  Fillmore 

Sheet,  San  Francisco 
OLOFF,  MAX,  20  San  Rafael  Way, 
San  Francisco  27 

OSBORNE  CLA1  II..  26  La  Vuclta, 
\  allejo 

ORTMANN,  <:il  IRLES  E.,  133B 

I  (eacli  A  venue,  I  Oakland 
OSTENDORF,  ALOYSIUS  A.  M.,  Ill 

i  !arl,  San  Francisco 

OSTENDORF,  JOSEE  A.  M.,  I II  Carl 

Street,  San  Francisco 
PAINE,  CLEMENTINA  E.,  255  Won- 

ticcllo  Street,  San  Francisco  27 
PAINE,  HUGH  F.,  255  Monticello 

Street,  San  Francisco  27 
PAINTER,  HAL  W.,  2721  Hyde 

Street,  San  Francisco  9 
PANKIN,  NED,  25  Central  Avenue, 

Sausalito 

PARKINSON,  ARIEL  I LO  Estaler 

I  )rive,  Piedmont 
PARKINSON,  OLIVE  P.,  80  Villa  Ter- 

race,  San  Francisco 
PARMELEE,  LORRAINE,  Shad) 

Lane,  Ross 
PATTINSON,  IRENE,  10  Rosewood 

Drive,  San  Francisco  27 
PAUL,  JACQUELINE,  927  Union 

Street,  San  Francisco 
PEEKE,  HELEN  F.,  48  Sotelo  Avenue. 

San  Francisco 
PELATOWSKI,  THEODORE,  350 

Panoramic  Wav,  Berkeley  4 
PENCOVJC,  ALEXIS,  2629  Diamond. 

San  Francisco 
PERILLAT,  ROBERT  JOSEPH.  116 

McAllister,  Kentfield 
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PERKINS,  LOIS  J.,  433  Marin  Avenue, 

Mill  Valley 
PETERSEN,  FLORENCE  STROM, 

248  Green  Street,  Mill  Valley 
PETERSON,  PATRICIA  D.,  929  East 

24th  Street,  Oakland  6 
PIERCE,  BARBARA,  241  Glen  Drive, 

Sausalito 

PIERCY,  DOROTHY,  732  Concord 

Way,  Burlingame 
PIKE,  ALICE  Q.,  141  Palm  Avenue, 

San  Francisco 
PINCKARD,  WILLIAM,  535  Colum- 
bus Avenue,  San  Francisco  11 
POLOS,  THEODORE  C,  5398  Pryant 

Avenue,  Oakland 
POMEROY,  ELSIE  LOWER,  33  Elm 

Avenue,  Mill  Valley 
POMMER,  MILDRED  N.,2459  Jackson 

Street,  San  Francisco 
PRIETO,  ANTONIO,  Box  406,  Mills 

College,  Oakland 
PRIETO,  EUNICE  ADAMS,  Box  406, 

Mills  College,  Oakland 
PROHASKA,  FRANK  C,  75  Gough 

Street,  San  Francisco  2 
RAGVENEAU,  CLAIRE  S.,  2122  Brod- 

erick  Street 
RALSTON,  MAE,  71  Forest  Terrace, 

Fairfax 

RASELLA,  JAMES  J.,  464  -  4th  Ave- 
nue. San  Francisco 

RAYMOND,  JOSEPHINE  M.,  3121 
California,  San  Francisco 

RAWSON,  NORMA  J.,  1512  Oxford 
Street,  Berkeley 

REBHAHN,  MELVIN  P.,  1264A  Val- 
lejo  Street,  San  Francisco 

REED,  GRETCHEN,  45  Bolinas, 
San  Anselmo 

REEDER,  JACK,  1265  -  29th  Avenue, 
4£    San  Francisco 


REICHMUTH,  FRANK.  348  Scott 

Street,  San  Francisco 
REICHMUTH,  LAY  R.  P.,  348  Scott 

Street,  San  Francisco 
RE  ILLY,  HELEN  WINIFRED,  112 

San  Pablo  Avenue,  San  Francisco 
REMINGTON,  DEBORAH,  1261 

Broadway  Street,  San  Francisco 
REQUA,  MARGUERITE  V.,  1625  Wil- 
low Street,  Martinez 
REYNOLDS,  EILEEN  A.,  58  Edith 

Street,  San  Francisco 
RHODE-HAMEL,  KARL,  721  Beach 

Street,  San  Francisco 
RICE,  SHIRLEY  E.,  3027  Fruityale 

Avenue,  Oakland  2 
RICHARDS,  HERMINA  MAR- 
GARET, 375  10th  Street,  San 

Francisco  3 
RIPPON,  RUTH,  Box  406,  Mills  Col- 
lege, Oakland 
ROBERTS,  GEORGE  D.,  Jr.,  1751 

Pacific  Avenue,  San  Francisco 
ROBERTS,  JOHN  G.,  927  Union 

Street,  San  Francisco 
ROCKENFIELD,  ELSIE,  27  Ashbury 

Street,  San  Francisco 
RODRIGUES,  HELEN  L,  930  South 

Delaware  Street,  San  Mateo 
ROGERS,  HARRY  W.,  83911  Worth 

Street,  San  Francisco 
ROGERS,  LILLI  N.,  454  Fair  Oaks, 

San  Francisco 
ROGNAS,  JAN,  2467  Jackson  Street, 

San  Francisco 
ROSENTHAL.  FELIX  R.,  448B  Val- 

lejo  Street.  San  Francisco  11 
ROSENTHAL.  LIESEL,  1160  Clay 

Street,  Apt.  10,  San  Francisco 
ROSETTI,  MARY,  1453  Green  Street, 

San  Francisco 


HOWE,  FRANK  A..  881  Alabama 

Street,  San  Francisco 
ROWLE1 .  MARY  B.,  in  Lyon  Place, 

Mill  Valley 
HI  IUNSTEIN,  AVRUM,  734  Octavia, 

San  Francisco 
RUBIN,  JAN,  171  Summit  Drive,  Cortc 

Madera 

RUBIN,  JERRY,  171  Summit  Drive, 

Corte  Madera 
RYAN,  JOHN  ALLEN,  1024  Masonir 

Avenue,  San  Francisco 
SABLE,  ETHEL  M.,  520  Vista  Court, 

Millbrae 

SABRE,  MARJORIE  EAKIN,  551 
Wisconsin  Street,  San  Francisco 

SANDERS,  HOWARD  J.,  1946  -  13th 
Avenue,  Apt.  2,  Oakland 

SANDSTROM,  STARR  SCOTT,  1034 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 

SANTIAGO,  ISAAC,  66  Cotter  Street, 
San  Francisco 

SARGEANT,  GENEVE  R.,  628  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco 

SAUNDERS,  EARL  W.,  5005  Shaft,  r 
Avenue,  Oakland  9 

SCHAAFSMA,  JAN,  1278  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco  2 

SCHERMERHORN,  PATRICIA  K., 
20  Parker  Avenue,  San  Francisco 

SCHOIE,  JAKOBINE,  530  Francisco, 
Apt.  316.  San  Francisco 

SCHUMAKER,  DORIS,  6009  Clare- 
mont  Avenue,  Oakland  9 

SEIGLE,  RALPH  CORNELL,  118  Tre 
Lanv  Road,  Concord 

SENA',  CARMINE  T.,  3103  Washing- 
ton Street,  San  Francisco 

SHAFFER,  WYNN  L.,  Box  406,  Mills 
College,  Oakland 

SHANNON,  ALICE  L.,  4901  Clarke 
Street,  Oakland 


SOTTOSANTI,  \NGEL0  A..  L209 

Jackson  Street,  San  Francisco 
SOU  IK.  KLIJ1IN  \1  VRY,  801  Lexing- 
ton, E]  ( lerrito 
SOI  I  K,  R.  REAGAN,  1530  San 

Lorenzo,  Berkeley 
SOULE,  THOMAS,  L530  San  Lorenzo 

Avenue,  Berkeley 
SPEER,  WILL  E.,  1010  Pacific  Street, 

San  1*  i v.ncisco 
SPETH,  KOKAND  E.,  5326  College 

Avenue,  Oakland 
SPLIVAKO,  LA  VINA  H.,  735  Taylor 

Street,  San  Francisco 
STAHL,  PEGGY,  45  Beaver  Street. 

San  Francisco  14 
STANLEY,  SUE  B.,  2345  Larkin 

Street,  San  Francisco 
STEEL,  CLAUDIA  W.,  1537  Maynard 

Street,  Concord 
STEINAU,  HELEN  G.,  34  Cove  Road, 

Belvedere 
STEINER,  JACQUELINE,  1770  -  11th 

Avenue,  San  Francisco 
STEVESON,  WILLIAM  M.,  81  Hila- 

rita,  Mill  Valley 
STEWART,  LUELLA,  628  Montgom 

cry  Street,  Room  306,  San  Francisco 
STOVER,  ADELE  CLOSS,  486  Fun- 
ton,  San  Francisco 
STRONG,  RAY,  383  Lovell,  Mill  ^  w*J 
SYBRIAN,  ALVIN  EDWARD,  38 

Bucklev,  Sausalito 
SURENDORF,  CHARLES  F., 

Columbia  , 
SYMONDS,  DELIA  ELIZA,  2506  Sac- 
ramento Street,  San  Francisco 
TATE;  SALLY  STOUFFER,  1405 

Montgomery  Street,  San  Francwco 
TERCHA,  THAI)  C,  1825  Clement, 
San  Francisco 


DIRECTORY  OF  PARTICI 


SHELLEV  ELIZABETH  H.,  562  Ver- 

Monl  Street,  San  Francisco 
SHERIDAN,  JAMES  C,  Radiation 

Laboratory,  University  of  California, 

SHINAZY,  PAULINE,  716  White 

Street,  Broadmoor  Village,  Colma  25 
SHOEMAKER,  PETER,  978  Creston 

Road,  Berkeley  8 
SHUMAKER.  BARBARA  J..  1044 

Stannage,  Albany 
SHUMAKER,  PAUL  A.,  1044  Stan- 
nage, Albany 
SIGTRIG,  DOROTHY  W.,  259  Central 

Avenue,  San  Francisco  17 
SIMMS,  SILAS  A.,  3841  -  25th  Street, 

San  Francisco 
SKIDMORE,  NOEL  T.,  1127C  Kearny 

Street,  San  Francisco 
SKILLING,  HENRY  JOHN,  2  Brazil 

Avenue,  San  Francisco 
SKILLING,  LEONORA  P.,  2  Brazil 

Avenue,  San  Francisco 
SKOUFOS,  GUS,  571  -  4th  Avenue,  San 

Francisco  18 
SMITH,  ALBERT  E.,  167  Staples, 

San  Francisco 
SMITH,  GORDON  R.,  10132  Adriana 

\  venue,  Cupertino 
SMITH,  HARRIET  M.,  744  El  Camino 

Real,  Burlingame 
SMITH,  IRVING,  828  -  30th  Avenue, 

San  Francisco 
SMITH,  NORWOOD  G.,  318  Woolsey 

Street,  San  Francisco 
SN  WW  | LA  MARIE,  2770  Garden 

vvenue,  Concord 
SO,  EDW  ARD  K.,  1075  Washington 

Street,  San  Francisco  8 
SOLOMON,  ELIZABETH  R..  3765 
21st  Street,  San  Francisco  14 


THEISEN,  WESLEY,  205  -  10th  We- 

nue,  San  Francisco 
THISTLEW  (  m  )1).  ARTHUR,  1178 

California  Street,  Apt.  G 
THOLLANDER.  EARLG.,316  Moraga 

Street,  San  Francisco  22 
THOMAS,  BERN1E.  I  166    15th  Street, 

San  Francisco 
THOMAS,  BILL  L.,  360  Green  Street, 

San  Francisco 
THOMASON,  JESSIE  E.,  415  Am  i, a 

Street,  Martinez 
THORP,  CARL  M..  2733  Lombard 

Street,  San  Francisco 
TIESLER.  HERBERT  H.,  5307  Cam- 

den  Street,  Oakland  19 
TOBY,  ARTHUR  G.,  1378  -  44th  Ave- 
nue, San  Francisco 
TRENAM,  TED  R.,  623  B  Street, 

Petaluma  „  .  _ 

TRUBACH,  SERGE,  631  Bridgeway, 

Sausalito  _. 
TURNER.  LESLIE  W.,  1028  Pierce 

Street,  San  Francisco 
UDDEN,  LOUISE,  Box  406,  Mills  Col- 

lece,  Oakland 
VAALER.  CHRISTOPHER  O.,  2520 

Channin<'  Wav.  Berkeley 
VAGANOV.  BENJ  AMIN,  159  Webster 

Street.  San  Francisco 
VALLURE.  ALBERT  R..  1632  Goug* 

Street  San  Francisco 
VAN  DAFF.  STILLMAN  H..  1010  West 

Street.  Oakland 
VARDA.  JEAN.  P.O.  Box  394. 

vIbDL  RUSSO  F..  2530  -  34,h  Avenue. 

vAcRFClS.  GENE  C,  624  Ellis 
Street.  Apt.  8.  San  Franeiseo 

VILIBALD.  AIR  A,  3739  16th  Street. 
San  Francisco 


PATINC  ARTISTS 


1953 


VISE.  WILLI  AM  T.,901  Taylor  Street. 

San  Franeiseo 
YOCT.  I  R  \Nk  J.,  HO  Steiner  Street. 

San  Franeiseo 

VOLCKENING,  PAUL  C.,276%  -  28th 
Street,  <  hikland 

V01N  HERBERG,  CH  IRLOTTE,  20 

Julius  Street,  San  Franeiseo 

VREELAND,  ELIZABETH  W.,  36 

Magee  Avenue,  Mill  Valley 
\\  \I.HY  CH  MO .01  l  I    Boa  106, 

Mills  College,  Oakland 
WALL,  VIVIAN,  2283  Green  Street, 

San  Franeiseo 
W  ALTER,  JERRY  J.,  Waldo  Point, 

Sausalito 
\\  \LTZ.  JOHN  P.,  3  Cadell  Place, 

San  Francisco  11 
\\  \SHBI  KN.  MARJORY  II., 

Women's  City  Club,  465  Post  Street, 

San  Francisco 
WATSON,  ROBERT,  2711  Forest  Ave- 
nue. Berkeley 
WEI  LAND,  DON  H.,  3735  Hillview 

Street,  I  Oakland  2 
WEIR,  MAUNA  M.,  1131  Clay  Street. 

San  Franeiseo  8 
WEISS,  ALFRED  R-  150  Franklin 

Street,  San  Francisco 
WESSENBERG,  JULIA  A.,  415  Carl 

Street,  Apt.  A,  San  Francisco 
WHALEN.  RICHARD,  986  Union 

Street.  San  Francisco 
WIDEN,  ROBERT  C,  1000  Chestnut 

Street.  San  Francisco  9 
WIDENMANN,  VIVIENNE  G.,  807 

Canada  Road,  Woodsidc 
WIETZKE.  BERTHA  CR  \  NE,  546 

38th  Avenue,  San  Francisco  21 
\\  ILL  ARD.  MURIEL  F..  335  South 

13th,  San  Jose 


\\  ILSON,  HELEN  II.,  150  Hill  Rnuri, 
Berkeley 

WTLNER.  BURTON  I..  1 19B  South 
("reseent  Drive,  Beverly  Hilll 

\\  [NGERDEN,  RICH  IRD  \  IN,  3 

<  ladell  Place,  San  Francisco 
WOO,  GARY,  1 1  II  Stoekton  Street, 

San  Franeiseo 
WOOD,  SONIA  T.,  975  Grove  Street. 

San  Franeiseo 

WOODLAW,  HELEN  EL,  2880  Shasta 

Road,  Berkeley  8 
WOl.o,  K)  Adler  Place,  San  Francisco 
WON(;,  EDWABI),  1360  Pine  Street, 

San  Franeiseo 

\\  RIGHT,  How  \m>.  L524  Jackson 
Street,  Oakland  12 

\\  RIGHT,  M  MH  G.,  1243  Knoll 

Avenue,  San  Francisco 
YAMAMOTO,  LAWRENCE  T..  2053 

Bush  Street,  San  Franeiseo 
YUAN,  WELLINGTON  S  .C.  1570 

California  Street.  San  Francisco 

ZACH  \.  G.  \\  ILLIAM,  296  Summit 
Drive,  ?.( h  Bon  763,  Corte  Madera 

ZAPPET1  INI,  F.  L.,2143  Jones  Street, 
San  Francisco 

ZETHRANS,  KAMMA,  25  Maple 

Avenue,  Kentfiehl 
ZIMMER,  FLOE.,  1407  Maine  Avenue. 
Richmond 


Note:  Entrants  whose  applications 
were  received  after  the  closing 
date  of  this  portfolio  are  not 
listed.  M- 


THURSDAY,  SEPT.  24th 


FRIDAY,  SEPT.  25th 


SATURDAY,  SEPT.  26th 


SUNDAY,  SEPT.  27th 


10    THE  ART  FESTIVAL  BEGINS 


ART  IN  ACTION  from  11  am  to  4  pm 


12 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF 
AWARDS  BY  JURORS 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF 
SPECIAL  AWARDS 

1           STROLLING  PLAYERS 
folk  songs  by  Nan  Fowler 

STROLLING  PLAYERS 
folk  songs  by  Stan  Wilson 

PLECTRA 
AND  PRECUSSION  DANCES 
by  Harry  Patch  and  ensemble 

STROLLING  PLAYERS 
folk  songs  by  Jo  Mapet 

FOLK  DANCING 


PUPPET  SHOWS  by  the  San  Francisco  Marionette  Theatre,  music  by  Bash  Kennett 


BAND  CONCERT  by  the  San  Francisco  Municipal  Band  from  4  pm  to  6  pm 


TURK  MURPHY  AND  HIS 
6          DIXIELAND  BAND 
from  6  pm  to  8  pm 

LA  MANDRAGOLA"  by  Machiavelli 
The  Berkeley  Repertory  Co. 
at  7  pm 

CHEE-CHEE   by  Pirandello 
The  Playhouse  Repertory  Co. 
at  6  pm 

8             EXHIBITS  CLOSE 

DANCE  RECITAL  — The  San  Francisco  Dance  League 

FILMS  BY  BAY  AREA  FILM  MAKERS  shown  in  Maiden  Lane 


SCHEDULE  Of 
EVENTS 


7 


38 


39 


1.  Professional  Weavers 
— Art  in  Action 

2.  Professional  Weavers 

3.  San  Francisco  State 
College 

4.  Mills  College 

5.  Mills  College 

6.  Metal  work,  Jewelry 
and  Enameling 

7.  Metal  work,  Jewelry 
and  Enameling 

8.  San  Francisco  Potters 
Association  —  Art  in 
Action 

9.  San  Francisco  Potters 
Association  —  Art  in 
Action 

10.  San  Francisco  Art 
Association 


1  1 .  San  Francisco  Art 

Association 
12.  San  Francisco  Art 

Association 
1  3.  California  College  of 

Arts  and  Crafts 

14.  Art  in  Action 

15.  Graphic  Arts  Workshop 
— Art  in  Action 

16.  California  School  of 
Fine  Arts 

17.  Marin  Society  of  Artists 

18.  Affiliated  Professionals 

19.  Affiliated  Professionals 

20.  Affiliated  Professionals 

21.  Society  of  Western 
Artists 

22.  Society  of  Western 
Artists 


23.  Society  of  Western 
Artists 

24.  Society  of  Western 
Artists 

25.  Unaffiliated 
Professionals 

26.  Unaffiliated 
Professionals 

27.  Unaffiliated 
Professionals 

28.  Unaffiliated 
Professionals 

29.  Unaffiliated 
Professionals 

30.  Unaffiliated 
Professionals 

31.  Educational  Exhibits 


Maiden  Lane 


31a.  Dog  Defenders  League 
of  California,  prize  to  be 
awarded  by  public  vote 

32.  San  Francisco  Women 
Artists 

33.  Society  of  Western 
Artists 

34.  American  Institute  of 
Architects 

35.  American  Institute  of 
Architects 

36.  Stage 

37.  San  Quentin  Inmates 
Art  Exhibit 

38.  Unaffiliated  Non- 
Professionals 

39.  Unaffiliated  Non- 
Professionals 

40.  Information  Booth 


KEY 
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